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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this report is to review sources of 
information that the Department of Education may want to draw on in 
its evaluation of the compensatory education program. Focus is placed 
primaril^^ on information that can be used to describe children in 
poverty, to assess changes in the size and composition of this 
population, and to relate poverty or residence in poor neighborhoods 
to educational disadvantage and performance. The report is comprised 
of five parts. The introduction summarizes the official definition of 
poverty, provides a background sketch of the characteristics of poor 
children, and briefly mentions the main programs of governmental aid 
to the poor that affect children. Part 2, the bulk of the report, 
describes a score of databases from the mid-1960s to the 1980s that 
contain relevant data on children in poverty and the educationally 
disadvantaged. Part 3 describes a smaller set of regular statistical 
publications in which data on poverty or welfare programs may be 
found. Part 4 is an annotated bibliography of some of the major 
analyses that have been conducted using data sets described in Part 
2. The final part is a brief assessment of the available information. 
(KH) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this report is to review sources of information 
that the Department of Education may want to draw on in its 
evaluation of the compensatory education program. This program 
provides federal aid through states to local Education Agencies to 
provide compensatory educational services to educationally 
disadvantaged children from low-income areas. This report focuses 
primarily on information that can be used to describe children in 
poverty, to assess changes in the siise and compositon of this 
population, and to relate poverty or residence in poor neighborhoods 
to educational disadvantage and porformance. A companion report, by 
Nicholas Zill, focuses on the res'Sarch and policy issues that might 
most usefully be addressed in this evaluation. 

This report comprises five parts. The introduction summarizes 
the official definition of poverty, provides a backi^round sketch of 
the characteristics of poor children, and briefly mentions the main 
programs of governmental aid to tlie poor that affect children. Part 
II, the bulk of the report, describes a score of data bases from the 
mid 1960s to the 1980s that contain relevant data on children in 
poverty and/or the educationally disadvantaged. Part III describes a 
smaller set of regular statistical publications in which data on 
poverty or welfare programs may be founds Part IV is an annotated 
bibliography of some of the major analyses that have been conducted 
using data sets described in Part II. The final part is a brief 
assessment of the available information. 



The Definition of Poverty 

The official Federally-defined poverty index was devised in 1974 
by the Social Security Administration. The index is based on the 
1961 Economy Food Plan of the D'ipartment of Agriculture, the least 
expensive of four nutritionally-adequate food budgets prepared by the 
Department. According to a 1935 Department survey of consumption, 
families of three or more spent an average of one-third of their 
income for food. Using this information, the poverty levels were 
determined by applying multiples of about 3 to the Food Plan. 
Somev;hat higher multipliers were used for smaller families to reflect 
their higher fixed costs. 

As originally defined, the poverty index set different thresholds 
based on farm/non-farm residence, number of persons in the family, 
number of related children under 18, whether the household head was 
female or not, and whether the household head/was under age 65 or not 
(for unrelated individuals and two-person famdlies). Altogether 124 
different thresholds were defined, the poverty index was updated 
each year by applying, the change in the consumer price index for the 
items in the food buJget to the thresholds for the previous year. 
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Minor modifications in the way the index is defined were made in 
1969 and again In 1981. Taken together these changes are as follows: 
the elimination of lower thresholds used for farm families; the 
elimination of the distinction between female-householder and other 
families by calculating a weighted-average threshold; the use of the 
Consumer Price Index for all items in calculating yearly adjustments, 
rather than just for items In the food budget; and the extension of 
the matrix to families bf 9 or more persons rather than just 7 or 
more as was originally done. These changes have reduced the current 
matrix to 48 separate thresholds. 

The net effect of these changes has been minor. For example, 
after the most recent changes, the number of persons defined as in 
poverty changed from 29.3 million to 29.6 million for 1980, and the 
rate changed from 13.0 percent to 13.2 percent. Of course, the 
changes in iSdef inition had more impact on certain subpopulations, farm 
families and households of 8 or more persons in particular. 

From the standpoint of measuring economic well-being, the current 
definition has certain recognized limitations. For example, it 
counts only income, not assets, v it makes the arguable assunption 
that poverty is be.nt measured in absolute rather than relative terms. 
(Relative poverty, it has been suggested, could be measured in terms 
of some proportion of median family Income — say one-half..) It does 
not take into account the increasing variety and level of non-cash 
benefits individuals and families receive. These benefits are 
provided both privately (such as fringe benefits paid by employers) 
and publicly (such benefits as Medicaid, Food Stamps, or subsidized 
housing). 

Analyses have been undertaken recently by the Bureau of the 
Census to evaluate how taking account of various non-cash benefits 
affects the number of persons defined as poor. Included In the 
analysis were benefits for food, housing, and medical care. Varying 
methods for valuing the non-cash benefits were considered. It. was 
found that the broadest definition of non-cash benefits reduced the 
poverty rate in 1979 from 11.1 percent to 6.4 percent. Although 
seprate data are not shown for children, a comparison was made 
between the elderly (65 and over) and the non-elderly. This shows 
that including non-cash benefits reduces poverty for the elderly 
(from 14.7 percent to 4.5 percent) much more than for the non-elderly 
(from 10.6 percent to 6.7 percent) This is because medical care 
consumes the vast majority of expenditures for non-cash benefits. 

• 

Unfortunately, aside from a few technical studies, such as that 
mentioned above, there are few studies or statistics ^n the 
characteristics of ths poor as defined in alternative or more 
refined ways. Obviously, how poverty is defined makes a great deal 
of difference for the characteristics of the poor so defined. For 
the present, therefore, it is necessary for the most part to use data 
based on the official povert definition. 



The Charaoteristlos of Poor Children 

The primary purpose of thia report is to describe sources of data 
and information about children in poverty, especially as it relates 
to educational disadvantage. Therefore, a comprehensive and lengthy 
description of the poor population is not appropriate here. However, 
it would be useful to highlight some characteristics both to provide 
a backdrop for evaluating sources and as a guide for the kinds of 
data that are important to have. ^ 

' * J 

Raoe/Ethnici tv. Table 1 presents ^da^a on sel<ec^d demographic 
characteristics of poor children for 1982.* Overall, the poverty 
rate among children had risen to 21. 3X for 1982 (trends are discussed 
in more detail below). The poverty rate among blacks, at 47 percent, 
was nearly three times the rate for whites, which was 16 percent. 
Nevertheless, since more than 4 of 5 children are white, the number 
of white children in poverty exceeds the number of blacks by nearly 
two to one. The poverty rate for Hispanics lies midway between that 
of blacks and whites. 

Family Structure. Poverty among children is greatly affected by 
the number and kind of parents in the household, and by the number of 
other children. The poverty rate for female-headed families was 56.0 
percent in 1982, over four times the rate for children in 
married-couple families, which was 12.7 percent. Indeed, the rate 
in such families was so high that half of all poor children lived in 
a female-headed family, even though they constituted only one family 
in five overall. The poverty rate for children living in I'amilles 
headed by a male (without spouse) was 22.6 percent, near the overall 
average. It should be noted that family structure and rp.ce are 
correlated variables: children who are black are much more likely 
than non-blacks to live in a female-headed household. 

The number of siblings also relates strongly to tha poverty rate. 
In 1982, the poverty rate for children with no other fiblings in the 
household was 13.4 percent. For those with two sibll.igs the rate was 
24.0 percent, and with five siblings, 64.3 percent. In part, this 
result reflects the way poverty is defined with rising thresholds as 
the family size and number of related children increases. But it is 
also the result of an inverse relationship between family income and 
fertility over most of the income r^nge. 

A££. The 1982 data show that poverty rates are lower for older 
children. Two factors may be involved. Older children are more 
likely to have fewer siblings in the household, either because they 
have already left, or because their families are smaller to begin 
with. Also, older children are more likely to have older parents, 
who hfve reached a stage in the life cyole where their earning 
potential is greater. When these factors are controlled, the 



•The data are restricted to "related children under 18 living in 
families." This leaves out a small proportion (barely 1 percent) of 
children living with non relatives, or living on their own. 



Table 1 



Poverty Among Relatt.d Children Under 18 in Families, 1982(1983) 



All Children 
(thousands) X 



Children 
Below Poverty 
(thousands) % 



Poverty 
Rate 



Total 

Race/Ethnicity 
White 
Black ^ 
Hispanic 

Family Structure 

Married-coupple families 
Female-householder , 

no husband 
Male householder, 
no wife 

No siblings 
One sibling 
Two siblings 
Three siblings 
Four siblings 
Five siblings 

Age 

Under 3 
3 to 5 
6 to 13 
14 to 15 
16 to 17 

5 to 17 

Residence 

Metropolitan 
Central cities 
Non-central cities 

Non-Metropolitan 

In poverty areas 
Outside poverty areas 



61,565 


100 


13,139 


100 


21.3 


50,305 


82 


8,282 


63 


16.5 


9,269 


15 


4,388 




^7 3 


5,436 


9 


2,117 


16 


38.9 








\ 

\ 

\ 




48,281 


78 


6,140 


47 


12.7 


11,946 


19 


6,696 


51 


56.0 


1,338 


2 


202 


2 


22.6 


13,536 


22 


1,815 


14 


13.4 


23,788 


39 


3,536 


27 


14.9 


14,433 


23 


A, 3,465 


26 . 


24.0 


6,152 


10 


2,224 


17 


36.2 


2,625 


4 


1,265 


10 


48.2 


936 


2 


600 


5 


64.3 



10,776 


18 


. 2,545 


19 


23.6 


9,893 


16 


2,277 


17 


23.0 


26,564 


43 


5,742 


44 


21.6 


7,096 


12 


1,379 


10 


19.4 


7,235 


12 


1,196 


S 


16.5 


44,077 


72 


9.025 


69 


20.5 


40,754 


66 


8,283 


63 


20.3 


16,502 


27 


5,089 


39 


30.8 


24,252 


39 


3,194 


24 


13.2 


20,811 


34 


4,856 


37 


23.3 


10,868 


18 


4,927 


37 


45.3 


50,697 


82 


8,212 


63 


16.2 



Source 



Current Population Reports Series P-60, Nc. 144, "CharacLeristics of 
the Population Below the Poverty Level: 1982" 



IT 

Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. 
**Derived from Tables 4 and 19 assuming the number of related children under 18 pi 
family is the same for poverty and non-poverty areas, holding central city/ 
suburban/non-metropolitan residence constant. This assumption is likely to 
underestimate slightly the number of children in poverty areas. 
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Table 1 (continued) 












Children 




* 


All Children 


Below i 


verty 


Poveri 


• 

« 


(thousands) 


Z 


(thous< 


X 


Kace 


AAA 

Maternal Employment 












Employed full*tlme. 


14,589 


23 


1 nRQ 


7 




full-year 








Employed part-*tlme or 


22,011 


35 


4,113 


2C 




part-year 












Unemployed 


2,266 


4 


1,391 


10 


61.4 


Not i.n labor force 


21,916 


35 


7,535 


51 




No mother In household : 


1 .499 


2 


514 


4 


'Kit '\ 


Parental Education*** 












Elementary: 0-8 years 


3,705 


6 


2,336 


17 


63 0 


Secondary: 1-3 years 


6,934 


11 


3,799 


27 


54.8 


4 years 


24,009 


40 


-S,510 


40 


23.9 


Colleffe: 1—3 veara 


11,965 


20 


1,467 


11 




4 vears or more 


14,025 


23 


706 


5 




AAA 

Receipt of welfare benefits 












Receives no benefits 


43,101 


69 


3,068 


21 


7 1 


Receives AFDC only 


12 


<1 


6 


<1 


50.0 


Receives non-"cas)i 


12,798 


21 


6,030 


41 


47.1 


benefits only 












Receives botl/AFDC and 


6.370 


10 


5,538 


38 


86.9 



non-cash / 



B-!8ldentlal Ability 

Lived In sjl^me house one 

year ago 
Lived In different house 

one year ago 



48,489 
13,792 



9,747 
4,895 



67 
33 



20.1 
35.5 



AAA 

Data are for 1983 and for all children under 18. 

Source: Unpublished tabulations of the March, 1983 Current Population Survey, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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assoclitlon with age is likely to disappear. Nevertheless, the 
net result "is that the proportion of children in poverty is 
slightly greater among elementary-age children than among those 
of secondary-school age. 

Residence* Childhood poverty is relatively high in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas— 30.8 percent. By 
contrast, the non-central city portion of metropolitan areas, 
which are mostly suburban, have considerably lower rates of 
childhood poverty — 13.2 percent. Poverty in non-metropolitan 
areas, at 23.3 percent, is intermediate. Still, one of every 
four poor children lives in a suburban area, and one of three in 
a non-metropolitan area because of the large numbers of children 
living in these areas relative to those in central cities. 

Of particular interest for the assessment of federal 
education aid to low income areas is the concentration of poor 
children in poverty areas. The figures on this topic in Table 1 
were derived through extrapolation from figures published in the 
Current Population Reports. The assumptions used in making this 
extrapolation may tend to slightly underestimate the number of 
poor children living in poverty areas. For 'the purposes of 
these figures, poverty areas are defined as census tracts or 
minor civil divisions in which at least 20 percent of the 
population was below the poverty line In 1969. 

The data show that while about 18 percent of all children 
lived in poverty areas in 1982, about 37 percent of poor 
children did so. It is not surprising that poor children are 
disproportinately found in poverty areas. What is surprising, 
perhaps, is that over 3 in 5 poor children live outside of 
poverty areas. This dispersion of the poor population may 
complicate the task of devising an effective strategy of aiming 
education aid at disadvantaged children through the 
identification of low-income areas. On the other hand, to the 
extent, if any, that the educational disadvantage of poverty is 
due more to structural conditions in low income areas than to 
personal poverty itself, this wide distribution of the poor 
population may limit the negative educational effects of 
poverty. 

^ Table 1 also presents some unpublished data from the 1983 
Current Population Survey.* The 1983 data on residential 
mobility show that poor chldren were more likely to have changed 
residences within the previous year than were non-poor children 
— v3 percent of poor children did so compared wi^h 22 percent 
of the non-poor. Unfortunately it is not possible to tell from 
these data whether these moves involve a change in school 
district and therefore a change in schools. Nevertheless, given 
that one in three poor children change residence in a year, it 
is quite likely that many of these would also move to other 



*The data for 1983 pertain to all children living in 
households, not just related children. 



schools that have different programs or even no programs for the 
educationally disadvantaged from low^income areas. , 



Maternal cmplovment. Data from 1983 are also available on 
maternal employment, parent education, and receipt of welfare 
benefits. The poverty rate is lowest (7.5 percent) for children 
who have a mother who is employed full-time^ full-year. It is 
highest (61.4 percent) for those with unemployed mothers. 
Indeed, the rate for this group is far higher than for those 
with mothers who are not in the labor force. Of course the 
differences between these two groups are likely to be due in 
large part to differences in household structure — in 
particular the presence or absence of p father-figure who is 
also employed. Although the poverty rate is high for children 
with unemployed mothers, there are relatively few such children, 
so they do not constitute a large proportion of the poverty 
population. Fully half of all poor children have mothers who 
are not in the labor force, compared with only one in three of 
all children. 

Parent gducattpp. There is a strong linear relationship 
between child poverty and parent education. In 1983, nearly 
two-thirds of children whose parents had only an elementary- 
school education were poor, whereas only one in twenty was poor 
if at least one parent had had four or more years of college. 

Welfare status. Poor children*are of course concentrated 
among those who receive various welfare benefits. Four of five 
poor children in 1983 received some form of government benefit. 
Half of these received non-oash benefit** only (Medicaid, 
reduced-price or free school lunches, Food Stamps, or subsidized 
housing), and half receivec*: Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (AFDC) as well as one or more non-cash benefits. 
(Since persons receiving support under AFDC are automatically 
eligible for Medicaid, very few persons receive AFDC without at 
least one non-cash benefit as well.) Among those children 
receiving both kinds of assistance, 87 percent are poor. 

Trends In poverty. Both the numbers and proportions of 
children in poverty have changed a great deal over the last two 
decades. These changes have been affected both by the changing 
number of children overall, and the changing composition of the 
child population. 

In I960 there were 65.2 million children of which 17.2 
million, or 26.9 percent, were in poverty. (See Table 2.«) 
During the 1960s the number of children rose slightly, but the 
number in poverty dropped c.-amatically , to 10.2 million, or only 
14.9 percent. The 1970s saw a moderate but steady decline in 
the number of children, due primarily to the declining birth 
rates. The number of children in poverty remained fairly 



*As in Table 1, the data pertain to related children under 
18 living in families. 
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Trends In Poverty Among Related Children Under 18 in Families, 1982 



Children Below Poverty 

Number Average Annual 
(millions) Rate of Change 



Poverty Rate 



All Children 
1982 
1981 
1980 
1978 
1976 
1974 
1972 
1970 
1960 

Children in families 
with female-householder, 
no husband 

1982 

1980 

1978 

19; ■ 

19 V J 
1960 

Children in other 
families 
1982 
1980 
1978 
1974 
1970 
1960 

White children 
1982 
1980 
1978 
1974 
1970 
1960 

Black children 
1982 
1980 
1578 
1974 
1970 
1959 



13.1 
12.1 
11.1 
9.7 
10.1 
10.0 
10.1 
1C.2 
17.3 



6.7 
5,9 
5.7 
5.3 
4.7 
4.1 



6.4 
5.3 
4.0 
4.6 
5.5 
13.2 



8.3 
6.8 
5.7 
6.1 
6.1 
11.2 



4.4 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.9 
5.0 



+ 8.9 
+ 8.6 
+ 6.9 

- 1.8 
+ 0.6 

- 0.6 

- 0.8 

- 5.1 



+ 6.8 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.5 
+ 3.4 
+ 1.4 



+10.8 
+14.0 

- 3.2 

- 4.5 

- 8.5 



+10.2 
+ 9.6 

- 1.7 

- 0.2 

- 5.9 



+ 6.0 
+ 1.6 
+ 0.5 

- 1.4 

- 2.2 



Percent 

21.3 
19.5 
17.9 
15.7 
15.8 
15.1 
14.9 
14.9 
26.5 



56.0 
50.8 
50.6 
51.5 
53.0 
68.4 



13.0 
10.4 
7.9 
8.3 
9.2 
22.3 



16.5 
13.4 
11.0 
11.0 
10.5 
20.6 



47.3 
42.1 
41.2 
39.6 
41.5 
65.5 



Average Annual 
Rate of Change 

+ 9.2 
+ 8.9 
+ 6.8 
" 0.? 
+ 2.3 
+ 0.7 
0.0 
- 5.6 



+ 5.0 
+ 2.0 

- 0.4 

- 0.7 

- 2.5 



+11.8 
+14.7 

- 1.2 

- 2.3 

- 8.5 



+1. 
+10.4 
0.0 
+ 1.2 
- 6.2 



+ t .0 
+ 1.1 
+ 1.1 

- 1.2 

- 4.1 



Source: Calculated from data in Currei\t Population Reports Seria.s 1-60 No.- 144, 
"Characteristics of the PopulaLion Below the Poverty Level, 1982". 
Bureau of the Census, March, 1984, Table 1. 
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steady, however, resulting in a slight rise in the poverty rate. 
Sinoe the late 1970s the total number of children has continued 
bo decline, though at a slower pace; but the number of poor 
children has taken a definite upward turn. By 1982 the 
proportion of cjhlldren in poverty had risen to 21.3 percent fr^*o 
a low of 13.8 percent in 1969. 

Despite the overall decline in the number of children, the 
number living in families headed by a mother but no father has 
Increased since I960. - Since such families have substantially 
higher rates of poverty, this compositional change has kept the 
child poverty rate higher that It would have been otherwise. 
Nevertheless, poverty among this group, though high, declined in 
the early 1. i Os along with the general decline in poverty. The 
recent upturn in poverty has also affected this group, but not 
as early and not as strongly as It has affecte*! other children. 
The net effect of these changes has been that the proportion of 
poor children who come from female-headed families more than 
doubled, from 24 percent in I960 to 58 percent in 1978. Since 
then the proportion has declined slightly, to 51 percent, due to 
the more rapid, rise In poverty among children in other family 
conf Igu'/ations. 

The racial composition of all children and of poor children 
has also changed, though not as much as family composition. 
Black children have constituted a slowly growing proportion of 
all children. The poverty rate among blacks has been over three 
times that of whites throughout the last two decades. Among 
poor children, the proportion black rose considerably during the 
1960s, remained fairly stable during the 1970s, and has fallen 
back since then. This recent decline in the proportion black 
has been due to a more rapid rise in poverty among whites since 



Thus recent increases in poverty have affected white 
children more than black children and children in f ather->present 
more than children in mother-only families. Should this trend 
continue, it could mean a con-iiderable broadening of poverty 
across the -social spectrum. Such changes are also likely to 
result in greater residential dispersion of the poor, although 
other influences could modify this result. All of these. changes 
are likely to affect the distrubution of poor children in 
schools. ^ 



Federal Programs that Assist Children In Poverty 

The nature of childhood poverty— the numbers of poor and 
the'r characteristic's— is shaped to 'some extent by a variety of 
government programs designed to provide assistance to low income 
persons. Assistance may come in two forms — cash and non-cash. 
Cash assistance provides direct payments tc eligible persons; 
these payments may then be used by recipient's at th^ir own 
discretion. The program of Aid to Families With Dependent 
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Children is the primary form of cash assistance of benefit to 
children. In addition, children may be beneficiaries under the 
Social Seeuritiy*8 Survivors pnd Disability Insurance Programs, 
-and the Supplemental Security Income program. Non-cash 
assistance provides pjaynents to vendors for specific goods or 
services provided eligible poor persons. The main non-cash 
programs that include substantial numbers of children as 
beneficiaries are the Food Stamp Program, Medicaid, Subsidized 
Housing, the School. Lunch Program, the Women, Infants, and 
Children Feeding Program, and Head Start. The Chapter I program 
of aid to educationally disadvantaged children in low-income 
school districts' i^ also a form of non-cash assistance that 
benefits many poor , children Yet, many non-poor also benefit 
from this program, *as they do from the School Lunch Program. 

In terms of numbers of obildreh served and overall cost, the 
biggest programs are Aid to Families with Depen^ient Children 
(AFDC), Food Stamps, and Medicaid. The number of children 
receiving AFDC rose substantially in the late 1960s, from 3.3 
million in 1965 to 7.0 million in 1970. A further small rise in 
the early 1970s has been offset by more recent declines. In 
1981 the total program cost of AFDC was $13.1 billion. 
Virtually all persons eligible for AFDC are also eligible for 
Medicaid. In 19H2, $30 billion w; - spent for this program, of 
which 1311 was for vendor payment expended" on children. In the 
same }^ar over 22 million person ere participating in the Food 
Stamp D.-ogram at a Federal cost $1 1 , 5. billion. Eligibility 
for food stamps is based on total family income, and benefits 
are adjusted for the number of persons in the family. Unlike 
AFDC, two-parent families are generally eligible (as long as the 
income criteria are met) as are families without children. Thus 
only a portion of food stamp expenditures are directly for 
children. 

Taken together, these cash and non-cash benefit programs are 
unlikely to have a significant direct or even indirect effect on 
the educational prospects of poor children or of non-poor living 
in low income areas. The cash support programs and, to a lesser 
extent, food stamps serve to raise the overall standard of 
living of the poor somewhat, fiut few are actually raised far 
above the poverty line. To the extent that food stamps and the 
school lunch program reduce the prevalence of malnourished 
children there should be fewer children who fail to realize 
their learning potential because of poor diets. But the 
programs taken as a whole do not greatly affect the composition 
of the poor population in terms of race/ethnicity or household 
structure, nor do they greatly affect their patterns of 
residential location or mobility. 
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TITLE 



Decennial Census of Population and Housing 



PURPOSE The census Is designed to be a complete enumeration of the 

population and the housing stock of the U.S., and to 
provide additional demographic, social, and economic data 
pertaining to the population. The data are used to 
apportion seats In the U.S. House of Representatives, as 
well as In State and local legislative districts. They 
also are used In the allocation of revenue-sharing and of 
other Federal and State funds among some 39,000 
governmental units; and In marketing studies; academic 
research; Federal, State, and local planning; affirmative 
action programs; and many other activities. 



SPONSORSHIP The census is designed, conducted, and funded by the U.S. 

Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 



DESIGN The most recent census (1980) employed two types of 

questionnaires: (1) the short form with a limited number 
of basic population and housing questions (100-percent 
questions that is, questions asked of everyone), and (2) 
the long form containing the IOC-percent questions plus 
additional questions on population and housing. The short 
form contains 19 questions. The long form contains all of 
the questions found on the short form, as well as 20 
additional questions about the housing unit and a maximum 
of 26 additional questions for each household member. The 
questionnaires were designed to be understood and 
completed without enumerator assistance, to accommodate up 
to seven respondents, and to be suitable for computer v . 
processing. 

The percentage of households receiving the long form 
depended upon the size of the locality. The sampling 
arrangement was as follows: 

o 50-percent sample (one-in-two) — in governmental 
Jurisdictions which were eligible for Federal revenue 
sharing funds (such as counties, some townships, and 
places) and had fewer than 2,500 people as estimated by 
the Census Bureau for July 1, 1977f one out of every two 
households received the long form. The 50-percent 
sampling rate was used in areas including approximately 
one-tenth of the Nation's population. 

o 17-percent (one-in-slx) sample — in the remainder of 
the country, one out of every six households received the 
long form. 
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Decennial Census of Population and Housing 



The 50-percent sampling rate for small Jurisdictions was 
adopted to ensure that accurate income data can be prepared 
for use in the allocation formula for general revenue 
sharing funds. In larger Jurisdictions, the smaller sample 
size is adequate for thfe preparation of accurate data. / 



PERIODICITY 



As mandated by the U.S. Constitution, a census has been 
conducted for every decade since 1790. No two censuses 
have been conducted exactly alike, and the decade-^to-decade 
changes in the census content reflect the attendant changes 
in our society, economy, and technology. In recent years 
thought has oeen given to the possibility of a mid-decade 
census. Planning for one in 1985 was begun. However, it 
is not now scheduled to take place. 



PONTENT 



and 



The 100-percent population questions include: name, 
household relationship; sex; race; age; marital status; 
Spanish origin. The sample questions pertain to: 
education; place of birth; citizenship and year of 
immigration; current language and ability to speak English; 
ancestry; residence 5 years ago; activity 5 years ago; 
veter'S" status and period of service; disability; children 
ever born; marital history; employment status; place of 
work and Journey to work; year last worked; industry, 
occupation, and class of worker; work experience; and 
income by type. 



\ 



The 100-percent housing questions pertain to: number of 
living quarters at address; access to unit; completeness of 
plumbing facilities; number of rooms; tenure; condominiums; 
acreage and commercial establishment status; value; 
contract rent; and vacancy status. The sample questions 
pertain to: units in structure; stories in structure and 
presence of elevator; farm status; source of water and 
sewage disposal; year structure built; year householder 
moved into unit; heating equipment; fuels used for house 
heating, water heating, and cooking; cost of utilities and 
fuels; completeness of kitchen facilities; bedrooms; 
bathrooms; telephone; air conditioning; automobiles, vans, 
and light trucks; and selected shelter costs for 
homeowners. 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



The Decennial Census collects the necessary data on family 
income, family structure, and residence to allow 
classification of families by the official definition of 
poverty. 
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Decennial Census of Population and Housing 



A unique virtue of the one-in-six "long form" sample of the 
entire U.S. population is that it provides reliable social, 
.economic, and demographic data for relatively small 
geographic areas and subgroups. of the population. From the 
perspective of children in poverty, the value of these data 
would be enhanced considerably by extending the content of 
the form in two directions. The usefulness of these 
extensions stems from the link between poverty and changing 
household structure. 

First, four types of marital status information are 
currently available from the census: (1) current marital 
status, (2) age at first marriage, (3) quarter of first 
marriage, and (4) number of times married. More detailed 
marital history information pertaining to the timing of all 
marriages and divorces would allow the experience of 
children with parental marriages and divores to be 
described. Many consequences for children are often 
associated with experiencing a parental marital disruption, 
including major reductions in income, and changes in 
neighborhood that might affect educational opportunities. 

Second, the family relationships that link household 
members to a child who is living with a nonrelative 
hous(iholder cannot be ascertained, a foster child cannot be 
unambiguously identified, and the family relations linking 
a chjlld to members of the household other than the 
householder cannot always be unambiguously determined. 
Such linkages may be important for identifying sources of 
economic support outside the co-residential unit. 

These extensions would considerably enhance the value of 
the census for studying children in poverty, because the 
census also collects a range of related social, economic,, 
and demographic information, and because the census 
provides the large sample sizes required to study 
relatively small geographic areas and subgroups of the 
population. 

Two issues that are not substantive also should be noted. 
First, public-use micro-data samples are presently 
organized in terms of the household and the householder. 
New studies of children could be conducted more easily if a 
computer tape organized in terms of children were also 
available. Second, the census is conducted only once every 
ten years. A more closely spaced cycle, for example a 
five-year cycle, would considerably enhance the value of 
the census for current research, and policy analysis. 
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Decennial Census of Population and Housing 



AVAILABILITY Six major types of 1980 census data products are prepared 

by the Census Bureau (Cuftomer Services Branch, Data User 
Services Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington. 
DC 20233). 

Printed reports and other printed products — The Bureau 
^ produces many reports, often separately bound for each 
State or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 

Microfiche — Microfiche records are used to disseminate 
certain reports not available in printed form. Data from 
selected computer summary tapes are also available on 
microfiche. 



Summary data on computer tapes — The Bureau provides 
statistical Information on computer tape, similar to data 
found in reports, but often more detailed and sometimes for 
types of areas not covered in the reports. 

Nicrodata on tape — Public-use microdata samples provide 
the responses from a sample of long-form questionnaires 
(with names, addresses, and detailed geography deleted to 
protect confidentiality) which can be tabulated by users to 
meet their particular statistical needs. 

Naps — In addition to maps which mainly show census 
functional boundaries, the Bureau produces maps that 
display data — Income for example — by geographic area. 

Special tabulations — Statistical information is also 
specially prepared by the Bureau at the request and expense 
of the user. The data are furnished on computer tape, 
printouts, or microfiche. 

Contact: For data products (301)763-^100 
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Decennial Census of Population and Huusing 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Characteriatlea 
^ Age of child 

iL Birth date Month Year 

JL. Sex of child 
JL- Race of chi.^d 
I_ Hispanic origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 
JL. Whether enrolled 
L Grade enrolled 

Employment status (16 years old-i-) 
X. Limiting health conditions (16 years old-t-) 
Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family Charfl«f>>rj ^^1 Cff 

X. Age of parents in household: 

X. Parent education: 

X. Race of parents: 

1^ Hispanic origin: 

^ Other origin/ethnicity: 

X. Family income 

L Family poverty status 

X. Employment status: 

X. Hours worked: 

X. Occupation: 

]L Earnings: 

X. Welfare status: 

X. Number of children in household 

JL. Children ever born to mother in 

X. Number of parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents to 

— Exact relationship of siblings t 

X. Age(8) of siblings 

X- Parents* current marital status: 

X- Parents* marital history: 

X_ Parents* employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

X_ National origin 

X_ Region of country 

X_ Urban/rural residence 



Mother X- 
Mother X- 
Mother X,. 
Mother X_ 
Mother X- 



Mother X- 
Mother Xl. 
Mother X- 
Mother X- 



household 

child 
0 child 

Mother X_ 
Mother XL- 
Mother X- 
Mother 



Father X_ 
Father X- 
Father X- 
Father X_ 
Father X- 



Father X- 
Fsther X- 
Father X_ 
Father X- 



Father X- 
Father X- 
Father X_ 
Father 
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Current Population Survey— Core survey 



The primary purpose of The Current Population Survey (CPS) 
is to provide monthly measures of the characteristics of 
the labor force, labor force participation, employment, and 
unemployment in the United States as well as selected 
.states and regions. In addition the CPS serves as a 
vehicle for a series of supplements, conducted with varying 
degrees of regularity. Recent supplements have included 
Job tenure and occupational mobility (January), demographic 
and income supplement (March), alimony and child support 
(April), fertility (June), immunization (September), school 
enrollment (October), and voting and registration 
(November) 8 These supplements are not necessarily 
conducted each year. For example, the voting and 
registration supplements are conducted only in 
even-numbered years. 



The core survey is funded by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) in the U.S.- Department 
of Labor. The Censu» Bureau is responsible for sample 
design, data collection and tabulation. The BLS is 
responsible for datd analysis and dissemination of 
information on unemployment and the labor force. The 
Supplements are funded by a variety of sponsors, such as 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
I^velopment (some of the fertility and childcar^ 
supplements) and the National Center for Education 
Statistics (the education supplements). The data are 
collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



The survey is designed to be representative of the civilian 
non-institutional population ofvUnlted States, including 
armed forces personnel living off-base or living on base 
with their families. A multi-stage probability sampling 
method is used involving first the selection of 
geographically defined primary sampling units (629 in 
1982), next (through sub-stages) the selection of 
households within the primary sampling units (73,000 
households in 1982), and finally the identification of all 
usual residents 14 and over in sample households. In 1983, 
interviews, conducted in person or^^ telephone, were 
obtained in 58»000 of the 73,000 households selected. The 
sample is designed to cover each or the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The sample is slowly changed through the use of rotation 
groups. Any given rotation group is in the sample for 4 
months, leaves the sample for 8 months, and returns for a 
final 4 months. In any given month the sample is composed 
of households from 8 different rotation groups. 
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Current Population Survey— Core survey 



PERIODICITY The survey was begun in 1940 and has been conducted monthly 

since then. For the purpose of measuring employment, that 
week wnich contains the I^S^hojOhe month is generally used 
as the reference week, ^""'"'^ 



CONTENT In addition to data on employment, unemployment, and 

work-related activities, the core survey collects data on 
family Income, housing tenure, household composition, age, 
sex, education, race, origin, and marital status. 



MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The Current Population Survey collects the necessary data 

on family income, family structure, and residence to allow 
classification of families by the official definition of^ 
poverty. 



LIMITATIONS • Monthly data on children under age 14 are limited to age, 

sex, race, origin, and relation to the household r'iference 
person. (Additional data are available on some supplements 
having relevance to children.) The detailed annual income, 
data necessary to define family poverty status are 
collected only on the March supplement. Published 
tabulations from the survey are usually based on counts of 
adults, households or families. Although tabulations from 
the September Immunization Survey and the October School 
Enrollment Survey focus on childrAn, most published 
statistics are not child-£;a:^ed. However, useful 
,h^ld-based tabulations can be pro'juced with these data, as 
demonstrated by a recent set of special tabulations done by 
the Bureau using the March, 1983 survey. 



AVAILABILITY A rich array of published tabulations are available in The 

Current Population Reports, especially Series P-20 
. (population characteristics^ , Series P-23 (special 
-''"'"N^C^ studies) , Series r-25 (population estimates and 

projections) and P-00 (consumer income). Special reports 
and bulletins relating to employment are released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Machine-readable microdata files are available from the 
Bureau of the Census for most months. For information 
about the availability of data for a particular mbtith, 
contact the Census Bureau Data Users Services Division, 
301/763-4100. Each file contains the data for a particular 
month. For further information on file contents, contact 
the Current Population Surveys Branch, Demographic Surveys 
Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC, 20233i 
301/763-2773. 
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Current Population Survey— Core survey 
CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPT.ORS 



Child Charactftrlatlo?! 

JL. Age of child 

— Birth date Month Year 

Sex of child 

X_ Race of child 
^ Hispanic origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 

Whether enrolled** 

Grade enrolled** 

Employment status** 

Limiting health conditions** 

— Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Family Phpfgctgrl St^ gg 

i« Age of parents* iw household: 
^ ?ar ^nt education: 

Race cf parents: 

Hispanic origin; 

— Other origin/ethnicity:; 
^ Timily income 

tanily poverty ata^-ttsi 
IL. Employment status: 
^ Hours worked: 
^ Occupation: 

Z_ Earnings: sample only) 

Welfare status: 

Number of children in 

Children ever born to 

X_ Number of parents* in 

Exact relationship of 

Exact relationship of 

L Age(s) of siblings 
i« Parents' current marital status: 
Parentf' marital history:** 

— Parents' employment history:** 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin** 

Region of country 
X_ Urban/rural residence (metro/non-metro) 

reference person 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Fr.ther 
Father 



household 

mother in household 
household 
parents to child 
siblings to child 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



I- 
2L. 



2L. 



and each other person in 



*The relationship between the 
the household is obtained, allowing the identiflcatlon'of ''parent/child**' 
relationships in most cases. Twe Bureau uses the concept "own children" — 



sons and daughters, including stepchildren and adopted children of the 
householder — and "related children" — own children 
in the household related to the householder 
adoption, Foster children are not 



••Questions asked on occasion only. 



plus other children 
by birth, marriage, or 
explicitly identified. 
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TITLE 
PURPOSE 



Current Population Survey-Education Supplements 



The education supplements are designed to provide national 
estimates of school enrollment from elementary through 
college levels, and family data for college students 
temporarily away at school. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The supplement in the past was Jointly sponsored by the 
Department of Labor and the Bureau of the Census, with the 
bureau taking responsibility for the data collection. The 
Bureau and the National Center for Education Statistics 
Jointly sponsored the 1983 supplement and plan to do so in 
1 984 * 



DESIGN 



A description of the basic design of the Current Population 
Survey was provided in the write-up of the oore survey. 
The supplemental questions are asked about all persons age 
3 or more .n sampled households. 



PERIODICITY 



The supplement has been conducted each October since ^956. 
A supplement has been planned for 1985. 



CONTENT Each supplement collects data on enrollment status, grade 

or level, type of school, and graduation status and date. 
Additional questions are included in most supplements 
covering various topics from time to time, Including 
technical or vocational course enrollment, degrees sought, 
tuition and fees paid, field of study, homework and home 
instruction. 



MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The detailed annual income data from which the poverty 

measure is derived are gathered ih the March supplement to 
the CPS. Unfortunately, because of fie way the CPS 
rotation groups are designed, no one interviewed in October 
is also interviewed in March. Consequently these poverty 
data are not available for those questioned in the October 
supplement. However, some estimate of poverty might be 
made by extrapolating from the data collected each month on 
current employment and earnings. 



LIMITATIONS Tie lack of data in the October CPS on annual family income 

makes it difficult to classify children by poverty, as 
noted above. In addition, the supplement is quite brief. 
Consequently a number of useful topics are not covered, 
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Current Population Survey-Education Supplements 

including educational outcomes^ degrees earned (other than 
high school graduation), participation in SAT or other ^ 
testing programs, skipped or repeated grades, and 
educational aspirations. 

AVAILABILITY Refer to the description of the core survey. 

Machine-readable micro-data files are available for October 
from 1968. 

Contact Person: Paul Siegel, Education end Soeial 
Stratification Branch, Population Division, U.S. Census 
Bureau, Washington, DC 20233, 202/763-115^ 
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Current Population Survey-Education Supplements 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charactertatlca 



\ 



Month Year 



2L Age of child 

Birth date 

:L, Sex of child 
^. Race of child 
Z.. Hispanic origin 
X_ oth*»r origin/ethnicity 

Whether enrolled 
2L Grade enrolled 

Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 

^ Educational disadvantage/compensatory 

Family Chflrae tertabics i 



education (behind modal grade) 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



1- 



Father L 
Father X_ 

Father L 
Father ^ 



i_ Age of parents in household: Mother i_ 

1_ Parent education: Mother i_ 

iL. Race of parents: Mother X- 

X_ Hispanic origin: Mother L 

X- Other origin/ethnicity: Motl:!*r i_ 

Family income 
Faf^.ily poverty status 

Employment status: (14 & older) Mother ]L. 
i_ Hours worked: (14 & older) Mother i_ 

Occupation: (14 & older) Mother i_ 

Earnings: (14 & older) Mother 
;t« Welfare status: 
JL. Number of children in household 

Children ever born to mother in household 

Number of parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents to child 

Exact relationship of siblings to child 

X. Age(s) of siblings 

Parents* current marital status:* Mother ]L. 
Parents' marital history: Mother 

— Parents' employment history: Mother 

— Religion: Mother 

Religiosity 

National origin 

^ Region of country 

^ Urban/rural residence 

*The relationship between the reference person and each other person in the 
household (including children) is obtained. From this information it is 
possible to identify parent/child relationships in roost cases. 



Father ]L, 

Father 

Father 

Father 



Note: Items 
supplements. 



checked include data available from basic CPS and education 
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TITLE 



Sufvey of Income and Program Participation 



PURPOSE The survey Is expected to become a major source of 

information on the economic situation of persons and 
families In the United States. The survey will provide 
data for a better understanding of the income 
distribution, wealth, and poverty in this country. In 
addition, the data will be used to study Federal and State 
transfer and service programs, to estimate future program 
costs and coverage, and to assess the effects of proposed 
changes in progr^in •ligibllity ruler or benefits . The 
data will also provide information for debating policy 
Issues such as national pension and retirement plans, 
tax-reform. Social Security funding, and health care 
reform. 



SPONSORSHIP The survey is funded and conducted by the U.S.- Bureau of 

the Census. 



DESIGN The survey uses a multi-stage stratified sample of the 

U.S. civilian non-institutionalized population consisting 
of 164 strata. The survey started in October 1983 with a 
sample panel of approximately 25,000 ^'d^Vlgnated'* 
households. The "assigned" sample size vrtll be somewhat 
smaller (about 20,000 households) because some of the 
selected households will be unoccupied, demolished, 
converted for non-residential use, or occupied by persons 
not eligible for interview, such as persons maintaining a 
usual residence elsewhere. Each assigned household will 
be interviewed once every four months for 2-1/2 years, 
resulting in eight Interviews per household. 

In January 1985 and every January thereafter, a new, 
slightly smaller panel will be introduced. This design 
will allow cross-sectional estimates to be produced for a 
combined sample of approximately 3^,000 households. The 
overlapping panel design will also enhance the estimates 
of change, particularly year-to-year change. Finally, zo 
facilitate field operations, each sample panel is divided 
into four approximately equal subsamples, called rotation 
groups; one rotation gri^p will te interviewed in a given 
month. 



PERIODICITY This is a continuous survey in which overlapping panels 

are added and existing panels rotated out every year with 
each panel being Included for a period of 2-1/2 years. 
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Survey of Incone and Program Participation 



The survey consists of four major questionnaire components: 
(1) the control card, (2) the core set of questions 
repeated on each wave questionnaire, (3) fix-^d topic 
modules assigned to specific waves, and (4) variable 
topical modules to be added from time to time. In 
addition, the survey questionnaire content may be 
supplemented by administrative record data for items 
difficult to obtain In a survey (e.g., earnings and program 
benefit? histories) . To facilitate future linkages with 
administrative records, steps have been ^taken to insure 
that the Social Security number is obtained for as many 
persons as possible. 

the control card is used to obtain and maintain information 
on the basic characteristics associated with households and 
persons, suoh as age, race, ethnic origin, sex, marital 
status, and ^educational level of each member of the 
household, afr well as information on the housing unit and 
the relationship of .the householder to other members. 
Questionnaire itetai iheiuded in the "core" mainly cover 
labor force participation and amounts and types of income 
received, including transfer payments and non-money 
benefits from various programs for each month of the 
reference period. A few questions on other topics such as ' 
coverage by private health insurance plans are also 
included in the core. 

Fixed topic modules include the following topics. A wealth 
module will be administered twice in each panel, in waves 
one year apart, to collect detailed data on personal and 
household assets and liabilities. An annual "round-up" 
module will be administered in. the waves at the end of the 
first and second years of interviewing to obtain wage and 
salary data from W-2 forms and estimates of annual 
self-employment and property income for each appropriate 
person. Three other, topical modules will be administered 
in only one wave of each panel to gather; (1) school 
enrollment data, (2) mar rt^ history, fertility, and 
migration data, and (3) education, disability, and work 
history data. A child module focusing on child oare 
arrangements and child support has been included in the 5th 
wave of the survey (January to April, 1985). 

Variable topic modules make up the final component of the 
questionnaire. These modules will include supplemental 
questions designed by or for other Federal agencies and 
will be added to one or more waves of interviewing. 
Variable topic modules may include the following topics: 
(1) health care and social services, (2) retirement, 
housing, and energy issues, (3) child care and duration of 
welfare, (4) work-related expenses and educational ^ 
financing, and (5) neighborhood conditions. 
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Surv^ of Income and Program Participation 

MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The survey will provide the necessary data to classify 

families according to the official poverty definition. But 
more than that, it will provide detailed data on cash and 
in-kind benefits that will permit the consideration of 
poverty from a variety of alternative definitions.. 

LIMITATIONS The sample size is relatively sm^ll, compared for example 

to the Current Population Survey, leading to relatively 
large standard errors. The complexity of the survey, an 
advantage from the viewpoint of providing detailed and 
accurate Information, may impair user access to m'icrodata 
tapes which may be complicated and expensive to process. 
Because several of the topical modules will be developed In 
the future, an opportunity presently exists to provide 
suggestions to the Census Bureau regarding the content of 
these modules. Examples of such modules which are 
particularly relevant to children include: educational ' 
enrollment; chlldcare arrangements and financing; social 
services, in-kind chlldcare and other; educational 
financing; marital history, fertility, migration; and 
housing and neighborhood conditions. 

AVAILABILITY Preliminary plans have been made for a ni)mber of 

publications and public use Computer dati files based on 
this survey. Both publicatiorJ^and data files are 
differentiated by whether they a?^-^oss-sectional or 
longitudinal. Two types of cross-sectional reports are 
planned by the Census Bureau: (1) a set of quarterly or 
annual reports that will focus on core information; and (2) 
a set of periodic or single-time reports that will use the 
detailed socio-demographic data from the topical modules. 
Plans for longitudinal data reports have not been 
formulisted; but they are expected to concentrate on data 
that aan be used to examine trends and changes over time. 
This may include analyses of the dynamic aspects of the 
labor force, or the effect of changes in household 
composition on economic status and programn participation. 

Cross-sectional data files from SIPP will be issued on a- 
wave-by-wave basis approximately one month after the 
published data are released. Each file will include 
person, family and household information collected in a 
given wave of the survey. It will be possible for users to 
produce a longitudinal file by matching two or more 
cross-sectional wave files, but it will be the user's 
responsibility to develop longitudinal edits, allocation 
values, and weights for these merged files. Plans for 
producing public use files specifically designed for 
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Survey of Income and Program Participation 



longitudinal analyses are less wellrdefined at this time," 
but longitudinal data product plajis are now under 
discussion at the Census Bureau.^* 

^fl*X produced, data products will be available from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Customer Services Branch, 
Data User Services Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, DC 20233, 301/763-4100. 

Fojh substantive questions, contact Roger Herriott, Chief. 
Population Division, 301/763-7646 or David McMillen, 

Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 

20233. 
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Survey of Income and Program Participation 



Child Charaotcria.tiga 



Month X. Year 2L 



X. Age of child 

Birth date 
X. Sex of child 
JL. Race of child 
X. Hispanic origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 

Whether enrolled 

X. Grade enrolled 

X. Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 

Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Family Charaoteriatics 

X. Age of parents in household: 
X_ Parent education: 
X- Race of parents: 
2L Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

L Family income 

Family poverty status 
X. Employment status: 
X. Hours worked: 
X_ Occupation: 
X. Earnings: 
X- Welfare status: 
]L- Number of children in 
X. Children ever born to 
X. Number of parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents to child 

Exact relationship of siblings to child 

X_ Age(s) of siblings 
X. Parents* current marital status: 
X. Parents* marital history: 
X- Parents* employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin 

iL> Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 



X- 
i- 
X- 
X- 



X- 

X- 
X- 

X- 



household 
mother in 



household 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



X- 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



X- 
X_ 
X- 



Father X_ 
Father X. 
Father X- 
Father X- 



Father X-. 
Father X-. 
Father X_ 
Father 
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Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) 



The study was designed to supplement and complement the 
regular assessmentA of poverty conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. The aim is to provide information 
about factors that influence changes in the well-being of 
families by observing the same people over an extended 
period of time. An array of economic, demographic, 
behavioral, and attitudinal data has been collected on 
households and household members that prov^ides an 
unusually full and dynamic perspective, on the 
interrelationships among these factors across time. 



The study wa^ funded initially by the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Major funding of the study shifted 
to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (now 
Health and Human Services) in 1972 and to the National 
Science Foundation in the early 1980s, with considerable 
assistance from three private foundations — Sloan, Ford, 
and Rockefeller. In 1984-86, the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, DHHS, are 
also major sponsors. 



Since 1968, the study has conducted annual interviews with 
a representative sample of about 5,000 families. Data 
have been collected, processed, analyzed, and disseminated 
by staff of the Institute for Social Research, The 
original design included an atypically large fraction of 
low-income families, but included a complete, 
representative sample of families at all income levels as 
well. The full sample, when weighted, is representative 
of all U.S. families except families of immigrants 
arriving since 1968. 

Each family in the sample has at least one member who was 
in one of the families originally interviewed in 1968. 
The family is not an unchanging unit ; hence, the study has 
followed the 1968 original panel families which remained 
intact and also all members of the 1968 families who left 
home, each year Interviewing one primary adult in any 
family containing b member of one '^f those original 
families. The "sj^litoff" families are formed when 
children leave home, when couples divorce, ind when other 
changes break families apart. 

Survey procedures have produced a changing sample of 
families each year, as new families formed by children 
leaving home replace families which die off. Thus, the 
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Panel Study of Inooffle Dynamics (PSID) 



panel oontinues to be representative with respect to its 
basic sampling design. The inclusion of newly formed 
families has caused the total sample to grow gradually, 
despite attrition among original sample households. As of 
the sixteenth wave of data, the sample consisted of some 
7,000 families (16,000 Individuals). Interviews are 
conducted with the "head" of the household, taken to be the 
husband in married couples. Couples not married but living 
together for two consecutive Interviews are treated as 
though married. « 



PERIODICITY Each family has been interviewed annually, or since it 

first constituted a separate household. Methodological 
research has recently been conducted on the° 
representativeness of the current sample. The 1985 cycle 
will include fertility and marital histories of the mother 
and father, and educational information for the children. 
At least two additional cycles (1985 and 1986) will be 
conducted. 



The main content of the study comes from a set of questions 
about income sources for the prior calendar year; family 
composition; detailed employment information about the head 
of the household and wife and less detailed employment 
Information about others in the family; earnings of all 
family members (with greatest detail for the head); hours 
spent working, commuting, jind doing housework; food 
expenditures; housing; and geographic mobility. While 
there has been some elaboration and change over the years, 
most of these variables are comparable from year to year. 
An extensive set of background information about the head, 
and some about the wife, was collected and continues to be 
gathered for each new head and each new wife. The county 
and State of -residence is coded, and some environmental 
information reported by respondents is supplemented with 
county-level data about unemployment levels, unskilled wage 
rates, and labor market demand conditions obtained from the 
Employment Security off icials of the State. Much 
additional information has been collected at various times. 
Education data and fertility and marital histories will be 
obtained in 1985. 

MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The Panel Study collects the necessary data on family 

income, family structure, and residence to allow 
classification of families by the official definition of 
poverty. 
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Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) ^ 

L 

LIMITATIONS The sample size is relatively small compared to other major 

surveys, since the entire age range is covered; and 
information on children themselves is somewhat limited. 
The way in which Individuals and households have been 
followed is an advantage in that it provides an excellent 
framework for studying family compositional change as it 
affects the numbers and characteristics of the poor. This 
advantage, however, comes at the cost of greater complexity 
in the methods required for analysis. 



AVAILABILITY Cross-year family and' family-individual computer tapes are 

available. The cross-year family tape is usually available 
within seven months after interviewing is completed, and 
the cross-year family-individual tape is available not long 
after that. Extensive documentation Is printed annually, 
giving the tape codes, variable distrrlbutions, editing 
methods, an alphabetic index of variables, and a 
concordance which facilitates location of the same variable 
in successive years. Each year starting in 197A, a volume 
of findings has been published. Available in the Fall of 
1983 is a User Guide to the study that summarizes all of 
the important aspects of the study and is designed to 
complement existing documenta^on. Major findings of ten * 
years are summarized in Years 6f Po verty. Years of Plenty 
by Greg J. Duncan (1984, Institute for Social Research, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106). 

For information on publication;,, call 313/764-8271 . For 
substantive questions, contact Mary Wreford, Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, The 
University of Miciiigan, P.O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106 (313/763-1434). The data tape can be obtained from 
Janet Vavra, Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research, P.O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Mlchlagn 48106 
(313/763-5010). 
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Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charactftrlatlca 



Month JL- Year JL. 



JL. Age of child 
JL. Birth date 
2L Sex of child 

Race of child 
JL. Hispanic origin 
^ Other origin/ethnicity 
2L whether enrolled (1982 
]L. Grade enrolled (1982 and 
^ Employment status 
JL. Limiting health conditions (in various years) 
Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



and after) 
after) 



Family Charaeteriatica 

1^ Age of parents in household: 

Parent education: 
^ Race of parents: 
^ Hispanic origin: 
JL. Other origin/ethnicity: 
X« Family income 

Family poverty status 
JL. Employment status: 
X. Hours worked: 
JL. Occupation: 

Earnings: 
^ Welfare status: 
]L. Number of children in household 

Children ever born to mother in 

JL. Number of parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents to 

Exact relationship of siblings t 

X- Age(s) of siblings 

Parents' current marital status: 

Parents' marital history: (1985) 

Parents' employment history: 

Religion: 
X_ Religiosity (1968-72 only) 
^ National origin 
iL- Region of country 

Urban/rural residence 



Mother 




Father 




Mother 




Father 


i- 


Mother 


i- 


Father 


1- 


Mother 




Fathier 


1- 


Mother 




Father 


i- 


Mother 




Father 


i- 


Mother 




Father 


i- 


Mother 




Father 


i- 


Mother 


}L. 


Father 





household (in 1985) 

child (in 1985) 
0 child (in 1985) 



Mother L 
Mother X_ 
Mother X. 
Mother :L- 



Father 1_ 
Father X_ 
Father i. 
Father Jt. 
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TITLE 
PURPOSE 



Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 



This series of surveys provided information on the 
demographic and program characteristics of persons 
receiving cash payments under the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program. The existence of repeated 
surveys enabled policy makers and administrators to 
monitor the characteristics of the children^receiving 
welfare payments and the characteristics of their mothers- 
fathers, and their- family situation. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The 1979 study was planned and carried out by the Division 
of Family Assistance Studies of the Office of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Administration. 



DESIGN 



This was a survey of case records, rather than of persons, 
and survey forms were completed by AFDC caseworkers on the 
basis of Information available to them in their files, 
supplemented by their personal knowledge of recipient 
households. Data were for a representative sample of 
families receiving. AFDC cash paymenti*, except for AFDC 
households composed solely of foster children. Using a 
sampling frame such as the AFDC payroll, cases were 
selected according to a specific sampling rate, beginning 
with a random start. « ' 

The studies were conducted in all states and Jurisdictions 
except Guam and, when inflated, are representative of all 
families receiving money payments during the study month. 
As with all sample surveys, the data are subject to 
sampling variability and response error. Since comparable 
questions were Included in all of the surveys, a valuable 
time-series exists describing the characteristics of AFDC 
recipient households at a time when that population was 
experiencing considerable growth and change. 



PERIODICITY 



The survey was conducted every other year from 1967 
through 1979. AFDC surveys are no longer being conducted. 



CONTENT 



Since the survey is completed by the caseworker for 
administrative and policy purposes, the data are oriented 
toward demographic and economic information. Data on 
child recipients include age, sex, school enrollment, and 
employment status (children 14 or over). Information is 
also gathered on the presence of the mother and the 
father, their employment characteristics and occupations, 
education, and age. 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The poverty status of the study population is not coded in 

terms of the official U.S. definition. However, 
sufficient data on income and family size and composition 
exist to permit the classification of recipients by 
poverty status. It should be noted that most AFDC 
recipients are near or below the poverty level. 

LIMITATIONS Since the data describe only those individuals living in 

households receiving AFDC, coverage is limited to a rather 
circumscribed if important segment of the population. 
And, since eligibility criteria for AFDC varies from state 
to state, the study population is not uniformly defined. 
In addition, the data are only as up-to-date and accurate 
as the caseworker's knowledge of the recipient household. 
The discontinuance of this data series after 1979 prevents 
its use for studying recent changes in the recipient 
population. 



AVAILABILITY Data tapes are available through the Office of Family 

Assistance, . Department of Health and Human Services, 320 C 
Street, SW, Room 2216, Washington, DC 20201, 
202/245-9234. < Substantive questions can be addressed to 
Henrietta Duval of that office. 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charaetepigt.lea 

IL, Age of child 

iL- Birth date Month iL. Year I. 
1. Sex of child 
]L. Race of child 
jL. Hispanic origin 

Other origin/Athnicity 

Whether enrolled 

^ Grade enrolled 

Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 
Educational' disadvantage/compensatory education 



1. 



Family Charaetgrt afcl am 

■> 

household: 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



1^ 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



JL. 



household 
mother £n 



household (to biological mother) 



Age of parents in 
Parent education: 
Race of parents: 
JL. Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

2L Family income 
^ Family poverty status 
]L. Employment status: 
iL. Hours worked: 
X. Occupation: 

Earnings: 
JL. Welfare status: 
1. Number of children in 
Children ever born to 
Number of parents in household 
Exact relationship of parents to child 
Exact relationship of siblings to child** 

Age(s) of siblings 

Parents* current marital status: 

Parents* marital history: 

— Parents* employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin 

jL- Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 

•Data were obtained only if the father resides in the household, which is 
atypical in an AFDC sample. 

»»Data were obtained for children in the household regarding their 
relationship to the youngest child in the assistance group. 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



1-* 
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National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor Market Experience 
of Youth 



In 1977f it was decided to both continue the existing 
panels of the National Longitudinal Survey and to expand 
data collection by Initiating a new National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth. Data from the new survey would replicate 
much of the information obtained on young people in the 
earlier cohorts and would thus support studies of changes 
in the labor market experience of youth. In addition', the 
new data on youth would permit evaluation of the expanded 
employment and training programs for youth established by 
the 1977 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). The supplementary sample of 1,300 
persons serving in the Armed Forces permit a study of the 
recruitment and service experiences of youth in the 
military. The richness of the data has also attracted 
researchers studying fertility issues, educational 
progress, marriage and divorce, income and family 
structure. 



The Department of Labor initiated the National Longitudinal 
Surveys and has provided much of the funding over the 
years. However, other agencies including the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development, the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, the National Institute on 
Alcohol and Alcohol Abuse, and the Department of Defense 
have sponsored portions of the survey. Data are collected 
by the National Opinicn Research Center, Chicago, Illinois. 



The Youth sample is comprised of a nationally- 
representative probability sample of 5f700 young women and 
an equal number of young men aged 14-21 as of Janjuary 1, 
1979f augmented by a sample of 1,300 young persons serving 
in the Armed Forces. Blacks, Hispanics, and disadvantaged 
whites were all over-sampled to facilitate analysis of 
youth In these population groups. Individuals were 
considered to be In the population if they resided within 
the 50 states and were not institutionalized, or if they 
were on active military duty outside the Uited States. 
Non-military respondents were selected using a multistage, 
stratified area probability sample of dwelling units and. 
group quarter units. A screening Interview was 
administered at approximately 75t000 dwellings and group 
quarters in 202 priB.#»i'y sampling units. Military 
respondents were sampled from rosters provided by the 
Department of Defense. A total of 12,686 persons were 
interviewed. As of the completion of the fifth (1984) 
interview wave, 96 percent of those interviewed in 1979 
were still being interviewed. 
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National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor Market Experience of Youth • 



PERIODICITY Interviews have been conducted annually since 1979. 

Interviews are currently planned to continue at least 
through 1985. 



CONTENT The National Longitudinal Surveys were designed primarily 

to analyse sources of variation in the labor market 
behavior and experience of America:is. Consequently, the 
c'^ntent <5f the iurveys is weighted toward labor force 
training and experience. However a great deal of 
information is also collected regarding formal education, 
marriage and fertility events, income and assets, family 
background, attitudes, aspirations, and expectations. 
Questions on drug and alcohol use are Included, as well, 
along with information on family planning, child care, and 
maternal and child health care. - 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



Poverty is not directly measured and coded in the data 
file. However detailed income data is obtained. Data on 
household size and composition are also available, though 
not in a convenient format. From these data it should be 
possible, though perhaps difficult, to classify youth by 
the official U.S. poverty definition. 



LIMITATIONS 



The survey is primarily oriented toward the transition from 
school to work, and the early labor market activities of ' 
young people. Consequently it is limited to older children 
(14-21 in 1979), providing no data on those of elementary 
-school age. Furthermore, many of the respondents in 1979; 
and almost all by 1984 were living independently; many were 
even married with children of their own. The poverty 
status of the families of origin can be determined only for 
those respondents who still lived as dependents In their 
parents homes, and only for the years in which they did so. 
While data are gathered on later educational status and 
training, nothing is available on early performance or 
participation in programs for the disadvantaged or others 
with special needs. 



AVAILABILITY 



Public use tapes and tape documentation as well as a list 
of publications are available from the Center for Human 
resource Research, 5701 North High Street, Worthington, 
Ohio^3085. Contact Frank Mott or Pat Rhoton at 
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National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor Market Experience of Youth 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Ch araeterl^tiea (children aged 14-i>) 
X. Age of child 

i_ Birth date Month I. Year 2L 

Sex of child 
JL. Race of child 

Hiapanio origin 

Other orlgin/e*;hnicity 
X. Whether enroll^sd 
JL. Grade enrolled 
jL. Employment status 
JL^ Limiting health conditions 

Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 

Family Charaoteriatlca 



Mother i.««Father 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



1- 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



i: 



in 
to 



household 
mother in 



household 



Age of parerits in household: 
]L. Parent education: 
jL. Race of parents: 
^Hispanic origin: 
JL- Other origin/ethnicity: 
JL. Family income 
JL. Family poverty status 
JL. Employment status: 
]L. Hours worked: 
X. Occupation: 
X. Earnings: 
^ Welfare status: 
]L. Number of children 

Children ev%r botn 

JL. Number of parents in household 
JL. Exact relationship of parents to child 
X- Exapt relationship of siblings to child 

Age(s) of siblings* 

X. Parents* current marital status: 

Parents' marital history: 

X. Parents* employment history: 
JL. Religion: 
X_ Religiosity 
i_ National origin 
;L Region of country 
JL. Urban/rural residence 

•Age is known for siblings living in the household; the number of older 
siblings is also known, as is the age of eldest. 

••Information on these topics is available for all parents with- whom the 
respondent lives. Some information is available on the children of the 
respondents as well. 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE 



National Assasanent of Educational Progress (NAEP) 



PURPOSE The primary goal of the National Assessment of Educational 

Progress ia to measure change over time in the knowledge, 
understanding, skills and attitudes of young Americans in 
a number of different subject areas, at four different age 
levels, and in various demographic and socioeconomic 
subgroups. National probability samples of 9-f 13-, and 
17-year-olJ students, and periodically young adults aged 
21-36 are administered sets of exercises assesB^g their. 
/ ability to perform certain tasks or answer certain 

questions in a given subject area. Each exercise reflects 
a previously defined educational goal or objective. The 
subject areas that are assessed include reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science, and, on occasion, special topics 
such as health knowledge or computer concepts. Past 
, assessments also covered the subjects of citizenship, 
social studies, literature, art, music, and career and 
occupational development; but the frequency with which 
these **non-basic** subjects will be assessed in the future 
is undetermined at present. 



SPONSORSHIP Since 1979, the National Assessmer.t has been funded by the 

National Iiistitute of Education (NIE) of the U.S. 
Department of Education. Prior to that time, the 
Assessment was supported by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (1974-79) and, before that, by the 
U.S. Office of Education (1968-74). The earliest 
assessments (in 1969) were carried out with private as 
well as federal funding. 

From its inception through 1983, NAEP was administered by 
the Education Commission' of the States in Denver, with 
field work being done by the Research Triangle Institute 
.in North Carolina. The Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
in Princeton has now assumed responsibility for the 
administration of NAEP, after carrying out a major 
redesign study in 1982. The sample design and field work 
are being done by Westat, Inc. Ultimate authority for 
deciding what subjects will be assessed and when rests 
with NAEP* s policy committee composed of stat^^ political 
leaders, education officials, scholars, and members of the 
general public. 
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National Asseasfflent of Educational Progreaa (NAEP) 



DESIGN 



The National Asaeaament la dealgned to me^ure change m 
n.^SSy2*ii°?f^ attainment of young AmerlcSiU through the 
fSI 25i°/SP^^**!4?" ®^ croaa-aectlonal aurveya that aaseaa 
the knowledge^of the atuder.t population at three age levela 
K9f 13, and 17) and of the out-of-achool, young adult 

SS^'Si* i?SD^" l^^.K'^^^^^ The populatlona covered 

oy tne naep achool-baaed aurveya are atudentn of the 

appropriate agea who are enrolled during the aurvey period 

The aampllng plana for both the achool-baaed and 
houaehold-baaed aurveya follow multi-atage probability 
-^atgna. Tlie primary aampllng unite (PSUa) are counties or 
groupa of countlea atratlf led by region o't the country and 

«L:??.!:^**«?S^.^^P® ?^ communltlea contained within the 
countlea^*. Within each aelected PSU, .^choola are aampled 
from a liat-of^Ll schools that la it* atlf led by aizS and 
soclceconomlc le>^^. within each selected schobl, students 
are randomly aelec\ed from lists of all students of the 

«f «S!Lf ^®*u®II^, assigned to one of the assessiaent 
packages scheduled fo^^that school. 

Between 75,000 and 100,000 young people are assessed in 
each survey year, HoweveK each person ;;n the assessment 
sample receives only a sublet of the exercises designed for 
his or her age group. IndeeiL within each age group and 
year, the number of people taikng any given exercise rangos 
from about 1,900 to 2,800. Thli is because National 
Assessment was not originally dekgned to develop composite 
achievement scores for indlvldual^udenta, but only to 
estimate the proportion of persons tn an age group, and In 
certain demographic and socloeconomlc\subgroups, who could 
respond correctly to an exercise or seVof exercl?8s. 



PERIODICITY 



The original plan for NAEP called for nationwide surveys to 
be conducted every year, with ten dlf f erentVubject areas 
being assessed on a rotating schedule, so thaKeach subject 
would be assessed at least once every three to Mx years. 
The plan has since been altered, first by budget^y 
constraints and shifting educational priorities an^L, more 
recently, by the design modlf icationa instituted by ^he 
Educational Testing Service. National field work is \ow 
carried out every other year, with developmental worklind 
smaller-scale special studies being conducted in the \ 
alternate years. The school-based surveys of 9-, 13-, antik 
17-year-old8 are conducted more frequently than the 
household-based surveys of young adults. 
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National A^essment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

After the 198V§4 aoademio year, the 15th year that NAEP 
has been in operation, four rounds of testing will have 
been completed in reading and writing, and three in science 
and nathematios. Few«^ assessments have been conducted In 
the other six subject al^eas (see chart below). ETS now 
plans to carry out assessmisnts in reading every two years, 
and assessments in the otheX^two basic areas of writing and 
mathematics every four years,'Mn alternate waves. Sciencer 
will probably also be assessed >^ery four years. 

ETS had proposed to cover four su^j'^t areas in every 
biennial field year, so that the reraal4?ing, ^non-basic" 
subjects could be assessed at least onoV every eight years. 
At present, however, there are no firm pl^ans to assess the 
arts, humanities, or social science subjects in the 



immediate future. 



Reading 
Writing 
Matheniatics 
Science 



Completed Aaaeasmen^ff 

70-71,74-75,79-80,83-84 
69-70,73-74,78-79,83-84 
72-73,77-78,81-82 

69-70,72-73,76-77 



\ 



Citizenship 
Social Studies 
Literature 
Music 
Art 

Career and 

Occupational 
Development 
Computer Understanding 
Young Adult Literacy 

Assessment (21-25) 



69- 70, 75-76, 8l-82(partial) 
71-72*75-76, 81 -82(partial) 

70- 71,79-80 

71- 72,78-79 

74-75,78-79 
^3-74 



Planned Aaaessmenta 

85-86,87-88,89-90, etc. 
87-88,91-92,95-96, etc. 
85-86,89-90,93-94, etc. 
85-86,89-90,93-94, etc. 



85-86 
85-86 



CONTENT National Assessment gathers a great deal of specific 

information about what students know and can do in each 
area at the different assessment ages. Because NAEP 
regards the development of positive attitudes toward the 
various learning areas as -an important educational outcome, 
affective exercises and attitude survey questions are 
included in each assessment. Information is also collected 
from students about their coursework, reading habits, and 
participation in extracurricular activities that are 
relevant to the subject being assessed. 
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National Asses^ent of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

Within each ageXgroup, assessment results are typically 
reported for theVnation as a whole and for each of the four 

?i!?f^.,****5r!'^**^2.1*^^?"?» ^^^^ " "'^J race/ethnicUy 
Jblack, white, Hidcanic); parental education level (where 

known by the student or teacher); and by the size and type 
of cornnunity which the school serves. Three "extreme" 
types of community (>advantaged-urban, « "disadvantaged- 
urban," and "rural") ^re defined by an occupational profile 
°; ^he area served by \the school, other communities are 
classified by populatiSn size. 

More recently, assessment results have also been reported 
by the grade in which the student is enrolled, by the* 
- percent of minority enrollment in the school; and by the 
.student's "achievement class." The last variable divides 
students into quartiles based on their performance on the 
whole booklet of exercises they take. Particular attention 
18 paid to students in the top and bottom quartiles. 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



No measurement of individual-level poverty status is 
available, since data are gathered from students who are 
not asked (and generally do not know) about family income 
level. However, as noted above, "disadvantaged-urban" 
communities are identified, making possible comparisons 
between students from such areas and students from other 
types of community. 



LIMITATIONS 



The lack of an individual-level poverty measure is the 
prin-.lpal limitation of this data set from the standpoint 
of assessing the links between poverty and educational 
achievement. By using the community-type measure 
("disadvantaged-urban", etc.), some useful analyses can be 
done; but it will not be possible to determine whether 
individual-level or community-level poverty is responsible 
for any associations thus found. The parent education 
measure may also be used as an indicator of Impoverished 
home environment, but even this measure is not reliably 
assessed. 

The NAEP has* some other limitations of a more general 
nature. To secure the cooperation of state and local 
agencies, NAEP was deliberately designed to make it 
difficult if not impossible to use the assessment findings, 

evaluate the performance of any particular school or 
school system or even to link assessment results to 
spepific educdttonal practices. However, the features 
desilgned to make the program more palatable to school 
administrators have severely limited the usefulness of the 
NAEP^ davtS/ base for educational research. 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

The Educational Testing Service hopes to make NAEP 
achievement data more useful by developing better composite 
5! ?f achievement from the assessment exercises and 

by collecting additional information about the backgrounds 
2;h«5f.'!"2*"S* •fjewed and about their experiences in 
schools and educational programs. The kinds of student 
background data ETS hopes to collect include enhanced 
demographic descriptors; non-NAEP measures of achievement: 
information about participation in special programs: 
measures of Interests and aspirations; jieasures of time 
spent studying, reading, watching TV, In athletics and 
other activities; and measures of a variety of family 
status and process characteristics. The kinds of school 

t^t ?o°fof° ^ft^."^ ^'^P®' collect include measures of 

K i "hnic, and socioeconomic composition of the 
student body, as well as information iabout'the 
desegregation history of the school; descriptors of the 

fnlli?-?^*** aehobl; information about the availability 
of special programs, about types of curricula, tracking 
arrangements, and extracurricular activities; measures of 
resource utilization; and indicators of school climate and 
image. Whether ETS will be given the license and the 
resources to collect such data is by no means certain. 

AVAILABILITY More than 200 reports have been published describing NAEP 

objectives and procedures, the results of specific 
assessments, and changes over time in student performance. 
Most of the reports present assessment results in 
non-technical, summary terms along with straightforward 
tables that show group results on individual exercises and 
exercise clusters. There is also a technical report or 
appendix for each assessment that presents the results in 
more detail. A catalog of NAEP publications as well as the 
publications themselves may be obtained from the U.S. 
* Printing Office or from: NAEP/ETS; P.O. Box 

2923; Princeton, NJ 08541-6710, or call 800/223-0267 

?oSi^So"'®/^P®* are available for all assessments through 
;;2;7 currently structured, however, tnese tapes are 

difficult to work with. Not only are the secondary 
analysis possibilities inherently limited by the matrix 
sampling design, the tapes are laid out in such a way that 
even for simple analyses of average percent correct, it is 
often necessary to process from 10 to 30 separate data 
riles. ETS plans to develop more useful public data files 
for current and future assessments. 
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National Aases&ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 



A detailed description of the ETS redesign for National 
Assessnent may be found in NAEP Report 83-1| National 
Aaaesament of Educational Progress Rftffftn sldered; A Mcu 
PeaiKn for A New Erfl> by Samuel Messick. Albert Beaton, 
Frederic Lord, ^ il. , March 1983. 

Contacts.! Educational Testing Service; Princeton, NJ: 
Archie Lapointe or Protase Woodford, eOQ/TS'i-SBSO. 

National Institute of Education: Washington, D.C.: 
Lawrence Rudner, 202/254-6271 

To order public use data tapes from earlier assessments: 
Norma Norris, 609/734-5898. 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Characterifltioa 
JL Age of child 

JL. Birth date Month i_ Year i_ 
X. Sex of child 
JL. Race of child 

Hispanic^ origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 
X. Whether enrolled (schOol-based survey) 
JL. Grade enrolled 

Employment status - age 17 

JL Limiting health conditions 

iL Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 
Family CharaQtertatlog 

Age of parents in household: 

jL. Parent education: (where known) 
«^ Race of parents: *^ 

Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

Family income 

Family poverty status 

Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

Occupation: 

Earnings: 

Welfare status: 

Number of children in household 

Children ever born to mother in 

Number of parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents t 

Exact relationship of siblings 

Age(s) of siblings 

Parents* current marital status 

Parents* marital history: 

Parents* employment history: 

lleligion: 

• Religiosity 

National origin 

]L. Region of country 
Z_ Urban/rural residence 
]L. Language spoken in home 

•Functionally disabled and educable mentally retarded children 
excluded from National Assessment samples. 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 

Father 

Father 

Father 

Father ^ 



Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



Father 

Father 

Father 

Father 



household 

0 child 
to child 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



T^TLE High School and Beyond (HS & B) 



PURPOSE 



High School and Beyond is a study of the transition from 
secondary school attendance to early adulthood. It 
focuses especially on educational factors related to 
events in the years following high school graduation: 
post high school education, marriage, work, and family 
formation. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The study is sponsored by the National Center for 
Education Statistics. The data are collected by the 

Opinion Research Center under a contract to the 

NCES. 



The study is based on a national probability sample of 
30,030 high school sophomores and 28,240 seniors enrolled 
in 1,015 public and private schools in the fall Of 1980. 
Students were selected through a two stage stratified 
sampling plan. In the first stage, schools were 
stratified by type and several strata were over-sampled. 
These over-sampled school types were: alternative, 
Hispanic, high performance private, other non-Catholic 
private, and black Catnolic schools. Catholic and public 
schools were in regular strata which were not 
over-sampled. With the exception of over-sampled strata, 
schools were selected with probability proi>ortioned to 
estimated enrollpie|it. Within each school 36 seniors and 
36 sophomores werc^ randomly selected. (In schools with 
, fewer than these numbers, all were selected into the 

sample.) The design resulted in a sample which (with the 
exception of *he special strata) is approximately 
self-weighting. Nevertheless weights have been developed 
to tak(» .account of the over-sampled strata, and 
.ciifferertial cooperation rates at the school and student 
level, as well as other minor sources of sampling error. 

Da«-d vere collected directly from the students using 
self-administered questionnaires. In addition, the 
principal of each school completed a questionnaire 

information about the school. Teachers also 
filled out forms concerning their knowledge about and 
evaluations of students in the sample. A subsample of 
about 3,500 students in each cohort was selected and 
information was gathered from their parents. 
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High School and Beyond (HS & B) 



High School and Beyond is a longitudinal study in which the 
first wave of data was collected in 1980. The first 
follow-up was conducted in 1982 and the second took place 
in 1984. Additional waves are planned every two years 
through 1990. A new sophonore cohort (of about 25-30 
thousand) is planned for 1988. This survey is also part of 
a larger program of data collection which includes the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972. The latter survey was based on a national sample of 
seniors. Four waves of data have been collected from 1972 
to 1979. Another follow-up is planned for 1986. The 
questionnaires for the High School and Beyond survey were 
based largely on those of this earlier study so eoiflparisons 
between the senior cohorts of 1972 and 1980 are possible. 



The student questionnaires focus primarily on educational 
topics but also contain questions on social and demographic 
characteristics, personality characteristics, political and 
social attitudes and family environment. Educational 
topics include coursework, performance (including test 
scores), plans and aspirations for college, the influence 
of peers, parents, and teachers on educational goals, 
school-related activities, and attitudes toward school. 

The parent questionnaire focuses primarily on the financing 
of higher education. It also includes questions on social 
and demographic characteristics of the family, home 
supports for education, and the occupational, family, and 
educational aspirations of parents for the students. A 
number of different files are available for secondary 
analysis* These are described below. 

School File. The School File contains base-year school 
questionnaire responses that were provided by 
administrators In 988 public. Catholic, and other private 
schools. Each record has a total of 237 variables. The 
questionnaire focused on a number of school 
characteristics, including: type and organization, 
enrollment, faculty composition, instructional programs, 
course offerings, specialized programs, participation in 
Federal programs, faculty characteriatics, funding sources, 
discipline problems, teacher organizations (e.g., unions), 
and grading syLtems. 

LanKliat^g File. The Language File contains information on 
each student who reported some non-English language 
experience either during childhood or at the time of the 
survey. This file contains 11,303 records (sophomores and 
seniors combined), with 42 vailables for each student. 
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High School and Beyond (HS & B) 



Parent File. The Parent File contains questionnaire 
responses from the parents of about 3,600 sophomores and 

2.;!I!J°Sfi^**^ "r*.®" student File. Each record on 
the Parent File contains a total of 307 variables. Data on 

nhJfnJiif.^SS^l?^* parents* aspirations and plans for their 
children's post^secondary education. 

Twin and Sibling mft . The Twin and Sibling File contains 

on''?S?Sr.nII°!?.?;?fi*** 5**^"* triplets; augmented data 
on twins and triplets of sample members: and from siblings 
in the sample. This file (2,718 records) Includes all of 
r^S*!?''^®?^** are on the HS&B student file, plus two 

slbllSg)^*^ (family ID and SETTYPE — type of twin 

Teacherfl' Cga i nentg F il n . The Sophomore Teacher File 

''"P°?"« teachTers on 18,^.91 students 

from 516 schools. The Senior Teacher File contMns 
responses from 13,683 teachers on 17,056 students from 611 
schools. At each grade level , -teachers had the opportunity 
to answer questions about HS&B-sampled students who had 
be*n in their classes. The typical student in the sample 
was rated by an average of four different teachers. 

Friends* F iJ ft . The Firlends* File contains identification 

?li?5n5! °r ''JJ!^*"^?.^" the HS&B sample who were named as 
friends of other HS&B-sampled students. Each record 
contains the ID of sampled students and ID»s of up to three 
friends. Linkages among friends can be used to Investigate 
the sociometry of friendship structures, including 
reciprocity of choices among students irt the sample, and 
for tracing friendship networks. 

SOPhQPigre Filft. The First Follow-Up Sophomore File 
contains responses from 28,737 students and Includes both 
base-year and first follow-up data. This file includes 
information on school, family, work experiences, 
educational and ocouptlonal aspirations, personal values, 
and test scores of sample participants. Students are also 
classified as to high school status as of 1982 (i.e., 
dropouts, same school, transfer, or early graduate). 

Senior File* The First Follow-Up Senior File contains 
responses from 11,995 individuals and Includes both 
?S?!^^®Sr ^^^^^ follow-up data. This file Includes 
information from respondents concerning their high school 
and post-secondary experiences and their work experiences. 
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High School and Beyond (HS & B) 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



Except for the subsample of students whose parents were 
interviewed, data on parent income were collected from the 
students themselves. Analyses have shown that student 
reports of income are not especially biased (either for all 
students or by race/ethnicity) but that the range of 
variation is compressed. That is both high and low incomes 
tend to be underreported. Data on family structure are 
also gathered, but counts of the numbers of siblings are 
subject to measurement problems that make the numbers 
questionable. As a consequence only rough estimates of 
children in poverty can be constructed from these data. 
These estimates would probably be low. 



LIMITATIONS 



The family background data provided by students (such as 
family income, and parent education and occupation) have 
been found to be subject to some error when compared with 
the same information as provided by the' parents themselves. 
For nearly 90% of the sample students are the only source 
of these data. Family size is also poorly measured. 
Furthermore, in 1980 many of the demographic variables were 
located near the end of the student questionnaires. Slow 
students who were unable to complete the questionnaires in . 
the allotted time were thus unable to provide this basic 
discrlptive information. 

The senior sample, based as it is on school children, does 
not cover the population of school-aged children who are no 
longer attending school. To a large extent, this problem 
will be solved as the sophomore cohort is followed and 
reinterviewed. 



Despite the limitations in measuring poverty, this data set 
is useful in that it is probably the richest source of data 
about educational experiences, attitudes, and performance. 



AVAILABILITY 



The documentation and data tapes for the 1980, and 1982 
waves of the survey are available directly from the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Subsequent waves 
are expected to be made available in a timely fashion as 
the data are collected. 



Contact: 



Jeffrey Owings 
National Center 

U.S. Department 
Washington, DC 

202/254-7361 



for Education 

of Education 
20202 



Statistics 
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High School and Beyond (HS & B) 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Ch^rikctmrinf i^fi 



JL Age of child 

Birth date Month Year 

JL Sex of child 
JL Race of child 

Hispanic origin 
i« Other origin/ethnicity 

Whether enrolled 

Grade enrolled 
Jl^ Enploynent status 
2L Limiting health conditions 

JL Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family Charaotarl «ft 

Age of parents in household: 

Parent education: 

Race of parents: 

Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

Family income 

Family poverty stat-.us 

Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

Occupation: 
Earnings: 
Welfare status: 
Number of children in 
Children ever born to 



household 
mother in 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



household 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Number of parents in household 

— Exact relationship of parents to child 

— Exact relationship of siblings to child 
JL. Age(s) of siblings (in broad categories 

— Parents* current marital status: Mother 

— Parents* marital history: Mother 
Z« Parents* employment history: Mother 
JL. Religion: (of child) Mother 
^ Religiosity (of child) 

National origin 

jL. Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 



relative to 

Father . 

Father . 

Father . 
Father . 



child* s age) 
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study of the Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education 



In response to questions about pollcl'^s regarding 
compensatory education services, the sustaining Effects 
Survey was designed to describe the nature, quantity, and 
environment of compensatory education programs in U.S. 
elementary schools, and to study the sustained effects of 
these programs on basic cognltxve skills. 



The study was carried out by System Development 
Corporation under contract to the Office of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaluation of the U.S. Office of Educat' ^n. 



The study actually comprises several substudles, focusing 
on different aspects of compensatory education. 

Longitudinal Study. Using a national sample of public 
elementary schools, this study gathered information about 
school Instructional practices and student achievement in 
English and mathematics over a three year period. 

Cost/Eff ectivgne ss Study. The cost of services and 
resources devoted to English and mathematics Instruction 
was determined and related to student achievement to 
assess the effectiveness of programs. 

Participation Study. Through home visits with a subsampXe 
of students from the schools in the survey data were 
gathered oti economic status and education attitudes. This 
information was used to determine the relationship between 
economic status, educational need, and instructional 
services. 

•Summer Study. This Study examined the effectiveness of 
summer school programs, usihg information collected from 
students about their summer school experiences. 

Succea^fyl Sites Study. To identify factors associated 
with successful efforts to raise levels of achievement in 
reading and mathematics in educationally disavantaged 
students, observational and interview data were collected 
from schools deemed to have unusually effective programs. 

The sample was drawn using a multistage probability 
approacn. The universe was defined as public schools 
having at least one of grades 1 through 6. Using a list 
of Local Education Agencies, (LEAs) over 5000 schools were 
selected in two stages, based on strata for region, size 
of LEA, and poverty status of LEA. From short 
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study of the Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education 

continued 



questionnaires sent ■to these schools, eligibility to 
participate in the study was determined. From the eligible 
schools (4,750), 328 were selected as follws: 

Representative sample— 242 in a representative sample of 
all eligible schools; 

Cotoparison sample— 29 schools with high poverty rates tsut; 
low compensatory education funding; 

Nominated sample — 43 schools exemplifying promising ^ 
approaches to compensatory education; 

Feeder sample— 14 schools not having all of grades 1 to 6 
and which feed students to or receive them from 14 
similar schools in the representative and comparison 
samples. 

The representative sample comprised 219 school districts, 
242 schools, 3578 teachers, and 81,450 students in grades 



PERIODICITY The study was short- terra-longitudinal , Data were collected 

from tl^e fall of 1976 through the spring of 1979. Student 
data were gathered in the fall and spring of each school 
year. Family data and summer^school data were gathered in 
1977. 



i CONTENT The multi-faceted nature of this study has resulted in data 

f at several different levels: the student; his or her 

i family; the instructional program; the school; and the 

's , district. The student data focused on msthematics and 

' * English achievement, school attitudes, school participation 

I and attendance, and participation in compensatory 

education. The family data focused on attitudes toi^^rd 
• education and the school* s program, and economic status. 
At the instructional level data were collected on reading 
and mathematics programs and summer school programs, as 
well as background characteristics of teachers. School 
data Included sources of and allocation of funds and other 
resources, especially those having to do with reading, 
mathematics, and compensatory education; background 
characteristics of the principal j and usual practices in 
schuol administration and staffing. At the district level 
, «i*.ta were collected on the size and composition of the 

district and its schools, and the source and allocation of 
, resources. Especially detailed information vas gathered on 

J the districts participtlon in Title 1 and other 

compensatory education programs, and how available funds 
are allocated to individual schools. 
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study of Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education 

continued 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY ' 



Data from the household questionnaire permit the 
calculation of the family's status with regard to the 
officially defined poverty line. At the distif^ict level, an 
estin?ate by the district superintendent of the proportion 
of at'udents meeting Title 1 poverty criteria is provided. 



LIMITATIONS 



The stydy is a good source of information about the 
relationships among poverty status, educational 
disadvantage, receipt bf compensatory education services, 
and educational achievement among elenentary students in 
public school*. However the data on family characteristics 
(oth^r than income) Is weak. It is hot possible to clearly 
identify the child's parents nor, therefore family 
structure. Furthiermore the study is restricted t:) the 
elementary age population attending public schools. For 
these reasons it is not a good source of information on the 
nature of childhood poverty more generally. Finally, 
having been conducted only once (albeit over a 3-year 
span), this study is not a good source of trend data 
relating to poverty. The most recent data from this study 
are now over five years old. 



AVAILABILITY 



Results from the study 
of 13 technical reports 
the System De/elopment 
Santa Monica, Calif or ni 
documentation are avail 
Archives Division of th 
Avenue at 8th Street, N 
Contact: Lopez Gomez ( 
The data are organized 



are thoroughly presented in a series 

published between 1977 and 1981 by 
Corporation, 2500 Colorado Avenue, 
a 90406. The actual data files and 
able from the Machine Readable 
e National Archives, Pennsylvania 
.W., Washington, D.C., 20^108 
202) 523-3267. 

in 289 files on 9 reels of tape. 
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study of the Sustaining Effects of Conpensatory Education 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



1^ 



Child Chat«acti>rlafcleii 

iL Age of child 

Birth date Month Year 

Sex of child 
JIL Race of child ^ < 

Hispanic origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 

X« Whether enrolled (all are enrolled) 
X. Grade enrolled 

— Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 

;L Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 
Faroilv Charaetcrtatioa 

JL. Age of parents in household 

Parent education: 
JL Race of parents: * 

Hispanic origin: » 

Other orisin/ethniclty : » 
jL. Family income 

Family poverty status 
JL. Employment status: 
JL. Hours worked: 

Occupation: 
^ Earnings: 
X- Wei f. are status: 
^ Number of children in 

Children evtr born to 

JL. gumber of parents in household 

— Exact relationship of parents to child 
y_-J^act relationship of siblings to child 
Age(3) of siblings 

— Parents' current marital status 

— Parents' marital history: 

^ Parents' employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin 

Region of country 

Urban/rural residence 

i 

respondent 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father i_ 
Father 1_ 
Father l_ 
Father 1^ 



household 
mother in 



household 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 

Father 

Father i_ (For 197^-76) 
Father 



• of 

Note: 



Data are collected for the 
the house". While in most 
child's father and mother, 



"man of the house" and the "woman of 
cases these individuals will be the 
it is not possible to verify this. 
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TITLE 



Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 



PURPOSE 



As part of the Civil lights Act of 1964, Congress mandated 

atudy of the lack of educational opportunity because of 
iiace, religion, or national origin. As designed, the 
at^dy addressed itself to four topics: the degree of 
radial/ethnic segregation; the equality of educational 
opportunity in other respects; levels of student 
achieXement; and the relationship between achievement 
schoolXpharacteristics, 



and 



SPONSORSHIP 



DESIGN 



The study ^s carried out by the National Center for 
Education St^itistics. Actual data collection was done by 
the Educational Testing Service, under a contract. 



\ 



Th!9 survey was based on a 5 percent national probability 
sample of public elementary and secondary schools in the 
U.S. A two-stage, ^self-weighting, stratified cluster 
sample was used. AtXthe first stage selections were made 
of Primary Sampling U\its (PSUs) that were defined as 
counties and Standard Ketropolitan Statistical Areas. The 
second stage sampling units were public high schools 
within the selected PSUs\ The selection of a high school 
meant that all elementary ^chools feeding that high school 
were also included. Before^ selection, schools were 
stratified by the percentage\pf non-white students. 
Schools with higher proportion^ of minority students were 
then oversampled so that over 
percent) of the final sample of 
group members. 




percent (rather than 10 
tudents were minority 



70%. 

From 



The cooperation rate at the school level was 
Altogether about 4,000 schools participated, 
.participating schools, only students from grades 1, 3, 6, 
9, and 12 were included. In this way a range of grades 
was tapped while avoiding the need to g^her data a*- all 
grade levels. Altogether 650,000 student^were surveyed. 

Separate questionnaires were administered to. students, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. However, for 
first graders the student questionnaires were filled out 
for them by teachers. 



PERIODICITY The data were collected only once, in the fall of 1965. 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 



CONTENT 



From students information was gathered on: demographic 
charaoteristios; family backgrouh^, including socioeconomio 
status and family interest in education; attitude toward 
school; race relations attitudes; social and personal 
values; school achievement in reading, mathematics, and 
general knowledge. The teacher questionnaire covered 
demographic characteristics; training; experience; 
attitudes toward Job, school, and race relations. The 
principals provided most of the data about the schools, 
including; facilities; staff; curriculum; programs and 
activities; composition. Finally, the superintendent 
provided information about the district school system 
including expenditures and administratione 



MEASURE.*1ENT OF 

POVERTY There is no measure of poverty or of family income more 

generally. At best, socioeconomic status can be estimated 
using data on parent occupational status and education. 



LIMITATIONS 



The data from this study are now quite old. It is a 
one-time study, though it j-esembles in many aspects of its 
design and data the Sustaining Effects Study conducted a 
decade later. No data were collected from parents. The 
only home background information available was provided by 
the student (or, in the case of first graders, the 
teacher). Consequently, no income data was gathered and 
even data on parent education and employment is likely to 
be subject to a good deal of unreliability, especially for 
students in the lower grades. Despite these limitations, 
the data set is useful as a pre-Title 1 baseline survey of 
student achievement. 



AVAILABILITY For information about the availability of the data contact: 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
Data Systems Branch 
1200 19th Street, NV 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 254-6245 



The Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 734-5890 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charaotgrtatj^^i 



Month Year 



2. Age of child 
. Birth date 
}L Sex of child 

Race of child 
JL Hispanic origin 
X_ Other origin/ethnicity 
X. Whether enrolled (all are enrolled 
JL. Grade enrolled by sample design) 

Employment status 

_ Limiting health conditions 

JL Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 
Eamilv Charaofcgr^fttJflff 

— Age of parents in household: 
JL. Parent education: 

— Race of parents: 
Hispanic origin: 

— Other origin/ethnicity: 

Family income 

Family poverty status 

Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

JL. Occupation: 

Earnings: 

Welfare status: 

;L- Number of children in 

— Children ever born to 
Number of parents in household 

JL. Exact relationship of parents to child 

. Exact relationship of siblings to child 
A- Age(s) of siblings (Number of older siblings 

— Parents' current marital status: Mother 

— Parents* marital history: Mother 

— Parents' employment history: Mother 

— 2!i JfJ''";. Mother Z 
Religiosity — 

X_ National origin 
jL. Region of country 
2^ Urban/rural residence 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Fp^ther 

Father ;|^_ 

Father 

Father 

Father 



Father j|L. 

Father 

Father 2_ 
Father 



\ 



household 

mother in household 



Father 

Father 

Father 

Father 
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TItLE 
PURPOSE 



SPONSORSHIP 
DESIGN 



PERIODICITY 



Survey of Income and Education 



The survey was conducted to provide intereensal estimates 
of the number of children 5 to 17 years old living in 
families with incomes below the poverty line. Estimates by 
state and major Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
were generated to provide the data for adjusting federal 
education aid (primarily Title 1) to states and 
localities. A secondary goal of the survey was to 
estimate the number of children in each state in need of 
bilingual education. 



The study was mandated by Congress. The U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare was responsible for 
carrying out this mandate. The actual *data collection was 
done by the U.S. Bureau of the Census acting as agent for 
the Department. 



Data were collected from a household sample using a 
multistage cluster design. Independent samples were 
selected In each of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. In each state primary sampling units (PSUs) 
were defined using city and county boundaries. PSUs were 
grouped Into strata according to estimates of the 
proportion of children 5-17 years old living In povbrty. 
PSUf were selected from each stratum, and a sample of 
housing units was selected from each selected PSU. 

Altogether, 158,475 occupied households were selected ahd 
Interviews were conducted in 151,170 of these, giving $ 
completion rate of 951S. The number of completed 
interviews per state ranged from 1,380 (South Carolina) to 
4,694 (New Jersey). These households represent the 
'Civilian non-institutional population of the United States 
and approximately 1.03 mil^on members of the Armed Forces 
living off-base or with thelt; families on-base. 



Data were collected through personal interviews with an 
adult respondent In each household. 



The survey was conducted once, in 1976. Interviews took 
place in April through June, the bulk of the interviewing 
being done in the middle two months. 
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CONTENT 



Survey of Income and Education 



The survey collected both individual and household data. 
Household data include family and household composition, 
family income, assets, poverty status, receipt of benefits, 
migration, and language spoken. Individual data include 
age, sex, race, ethnicity, marital status, limiting 
conditiorts, employment status, income, receipt of benefits, 
educational status, migration, and language spoken. 



HEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The data on income and family composition are used to 

classify the family as being above or below the officially 
defined poverty level. 



LIMITATIONS 



The survey was conducted only once, in 1976. While income 
and poverty comparisons can be made to 1970 and 1980 Census 
data, and to Current Popultion Survey figures, there ore 
slight differences in the way income was defined and data 
were collected in these various sources. The lack of 
detailed information about family relationjhtps means that^ 
family structure cannot be specified with as much precision 
as would be desirable. The public t'se file is packaged as 
nine files, each corresponding to a census division. 
Consequently, national data would have to be aggregated 
from nine separate files or the files would need to be 
merged. However, the National Center for Education 
Statistics has prepared a unified extract focusing on 
elementary and secondary education. 



AVAILABILITY 



The data are available on 9 files organized hierarchically 
(household, family, individual). These micro data files 
are available from the Bureau of the Census through: 

Customer Services Branch 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 
(301) 763-4100 



The National Center for Education Statistics has prepared 
an extract that is organized as one rectangular file at the 
individual level. It contains 90 variables focussing 
mainly on education and income, but leaving out much of the 
labor force data. This extract file may be obtained from: 

John Dusatko, Data Systems Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 25^l-62il5 
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Survey of Income and Education 



6fiILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charaetgrtatjflit 

\ 

\ 

2^ Age of child 

Birth date Month JL. Year X 
JL Sex of child 
JL Race of child 
Hispanic origin* 

— Other origin/ethnicity* 
X_ Whe.ther enrolled 
X. Grade enrolled 

V- E«Ployraent status (only for those age U or ovt-) 
Limiting health conditions 

— Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 

£amilv Charaeturlj^f.jgfl 

Age of parents in houi?ehold: 

Parent education: 
JL Race of parents: 
iL. Hispanic origin: 
^ Other origin/ethnicity: 
JL. Family income 

Family poverty status 
JL. Employment status: 
JL Hours worked: 
JL. Occupation: 
JL. Earnings: 

Welfare status: 
JL. Number of children in 

— Children ever born to 
Number of parents in household 

— Exact relationship of parents to 
Exact relationship of siblings t 

X. Age(s) of siblings 
L Parents* current marital status: 

— Parents » marital history: 

— Parents » employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

IL. National origin 

iL. Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 

• May be approximated by ethnic origin of parents. 



household 
mother in 



Mother JL, 
Mother }^ 

Mother JL. 
Mother i_ 
Mother 



Mother i« 
Mother Z_ 
Mother JL. 
Mother JL. 



household 

child 
o child 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



Father JL. 
Father L 
Father JL. 
Father X 
Father xl 



Father 
Father 
Father i_ 
Father 



Father 

Father 

Father 

Father 
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TITLE 



Survey of Economic Opportunity 



PURPOSE 



ThA study was conducted to describe the housing standard;^ 
and household, family, occupational, and educational ' 
characteristics of U.S. families and households. The 
study focused especi&lly on the poor and near-poor. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The data were collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 



DESIGN The study was based on a national probability sample of 

households in the U.S. The sample was divided into two 
broad strata: 1) 22,284 households representing all 
social ani economic segments of the household population; 
2) 15,760 households drawn from census enumeration 
districts with disproportionately large non-white 
populations. (It should be noted that 1,872 families with 
1965 incomes below 1.5 times the official poverty line 
were selected from this sample and became part of the 
nearly 5000 families in the original Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics — see the description of the latter study 
elsewhere in this report.) 



PERIODICITY The data were collected in 1967. However, inasmuch as a 

subsample was included in the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics, longitudinal data for this subset of nearly 2000 
families is available for 1967 to the present. 



CONTENT The study covered such topics as household composition, 

family structure, labor force status, duration of ' 
unemployment, occupation, sources of income, earnings, 
•poverty status^ educational attainr^ent, and birth 
expectations. 



MEASUREMENT 

OF POVERTY The income data collected in ths j^urvey are of sufficient 

detail to permit c?"* '^ulation of the poverty status of each 
family according t ^he official poverty line. 
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Survey of Econbmlc Opportunity 



LIHiTATIONS 



The survey Is primarily oriented around families 
and households, so limited data are available on 
children themselves. In particular, data on 
children's educational performance and 
participation are lacking. Also, the survey is 
old, having been conducted In 1967. However, the 
study is strong in the area of income data; it has 
an oversample of low-income families; and a 
subsample of this survey became part of the 
longitudinal Panel Survey of Income Dynamics, 
which continues to collect data on these families. 



AVAILABILITY 



A public-use microfile and 
available on tape from: 



documentation is 



Machine Readable Archives Division 

US National Archives and Records Service 

Washington, D.C. 20408 

(202) 523-3267 

A complete bibliography of materials relating to 
the survey may be obtained from: 

Survey of Economic Opportunity Clearinghouse 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Survey of Economlo Opportunity 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Characterlatlea 
Age of child 

Birth date Month Year 

Sex of child 
Race of child 
Hispanic origin 



Other origin/ethnicity 

Whether enrolled 

Grade enrolled 

Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 

— Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family Charaotf p j ati Sfl 

— Age of parents in household: 
JiL Parent education: 

^ Race of parents: 

Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

X- Family income 

X. Family poverty status 

JL. Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

Occupation: 
]L. Earnings: 

Welfare status: 

i_ Number of children in household 

— Children ever born to mother in 
JL_ Number of parents in household 

— Exact relationship of parents t 

— Exact f*elationship of siblings 

— Age(s) of siblings 

iL. Parents' current marital status 

— Parents' marital history: 

— Parents' employment history: 
Religion: 

Religiosity 

— National origin 
Region of cou»>try 

jL. Urban/rural residence 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



household 

o child 
to child 

: Mother 
Mother 
Mother . 
Mother _ 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE 



Consumer Expenditure Survey 



PURPOSE 



Data from the Consuner Expenditure Survey (CES) are 
oolleoted to revise the Consumer Prloe Index (CPI) and to 
provide ttoely and detailed information on the consumption 
patterns of different kinds of families. Rapidly changing 
economic conditions and use of the CPI to adjust numerous 
prices and benefits have emphasized the need for more 
frequent data c'>llection. Thus the CES has become an 
ongoing survey. The Interview Survey, conducted 
quarterly, collects detailed information on that 
percent of expenditures which respondents can be 
recal over a 3-month period and some information 
purchases. The Diary Survey obtains data on all 
made during a week and provides detailed information on 
small, frequently purchased items. 



60-70 
expected 
on other 
purchases 



SPONSORSHIP 



The Bur'<9au of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, plans 
the data collection effort, while the Bureau of the Census 
conducts the survey. 



DESIGN 



Five thousand consumer units, defined in terms of 
financial independent, are interviewed in the Diary 
Survey, and another independent sample of 5,000 consumer 
units are interviewed in the panel survey. A "respondent 
is a consumer unit. Five people living together 
constitute 5 units, if they are financially ind'?pendent. 
A family is one consumer unit. Households in the CES 
r-nresent the total civilian non-institutionalized 
population. This nationally representative probability 
sample includes all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. Off-base military are covered. In the panel, 
data are collected every three months by means of an 
'in-person interview. In the diary sample, a diary is left 
for the respondent to complete in each of two consecutive 
weeks. Each consumer unit remains in the Interview Survey 
for 5 quarters, thus across-time data are available* 



PERIODICITY Surveys were initiated long ago and have continued. 

Survey years were: 1888-91; 1901; 1917-19; 1935-36; 
19M1-i*2; 1950; 1960-61; 1972-73. The new continuing CES 
program began in late 1979* The CES is a continuing 
survey in which 20 percent of respondents are replaced 
each quarter. 
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Consumer Expenditure Survey 

CONTENT The survey collects data on expenditures, sources and 

amounts of Income, net changes In and value of assets and 
liabilities^, and goods and services received without direct 
expense. Though focused on consumption, data are collected 
on a number of characteristics of the consumers. Including 
age, race, and sex of children, and family structure. 



MEASUREMENT OF ' 

POVERTY The Consumer Expenditure Survey collects the necessary data 

on family Income, family structure, and residence to allow 
classification of families by the official definition of 
poverty. 

LIMITATIONS The survey Is organized around consumer units, not 

Individuals, so analyses focused on children as the unit of 
analysis require reorganization of the data file. While 
basic demographic and family characteristics are measured, 
these topics are not treated in any depth. Education of 
children is not covered at all. Nevertheless, the detailed 
data on Income ajuI assets provides the basis for analyses 
of poverty using alternative definitions. Furthermore, the 
series of data collections, though irregular until recently 
and not always comparable, is a long series, permitting 
some comparisons to be made to much earlier decades. 



AVAILABILITY Both regular publications and a public use tape are 

prepared. As the data are available, a major publication 
is Issued for each year by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20M02. A 
description of the 1980-81 Diary Survey is available for ^ 
$4.50. A publication summarizing results from the panel 
household survey is planned for December, 1984. Public use 
' tapes are made available a few weeks after a summary 
publication (such as the one described above) is issued. 
The Diary Survey tape is available for $160. Tapes from 
the household survey should be available in February, 1985. 
Order forms can be obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Division of Planning and Financial Management, 
Washington, DC 20212. For further Information on the 
survey, publications, an data tapes, write the Division of 
Consumer Expenditure Studies, 600 E St., H.W. , Room 4216, 
Washington, DC 20212, or call 202/272-50r5C. 
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Consumer Expenditure Survey 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charaotftrlatipg 
A. Age of child 

]L. Birth date Month Year 

Sex of child 
^ Race of child 
JL. Hispanic origin 

Other orlgln/ethnlclty 

Whether enrolled 

Grade enrolled 

^ Employment status, If 14 and older 
Limiting health conditions 

^ Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family Charactgrtatlca 

Age of parents In household: Mother 

Parent education: Mother 

Race of parents: Mother [ 

Hispanic origin: Mother 

Ot.ier orlgln/ethnlclty: Mother 

^ Family Income 

Family poverty status 

Employment status: Mother 
]L. Hours worked: Mother 

Occupation: Mother 
JL. Earnings: Mother [ 

Welfare status: yes/no and $ amt. 
JL. Number of children In household 

— Children ever born to mother In household 
L Number of parents In household 

Exact relationship of parents to child 

— Exact relationship of siblings to child 
AgeCs) of siblings 

jL. Parents' current marital status: Mother 
Parents' marital history: Mother ' 

— Parents' employment history: Mother 

— Religion: Mother " 
Religiosity 

National origin 

iL- Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE 
PURPOSE 



\ The National Survey of Children 

The National Survey was designed to be a broad assessment 

«f S ? ^^j;?}S!i' 11^ psychological chi^racteristics 

of U.S. children, and of the family a..d neighborhood 
olrcunatances in which they were growing up. A follow-up 
assessment, cond'jcted 5 years after the first survey, 
continued these goals and also focused on the effecti of 
marital disruption on children. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The study was supported by the Foundation for Child 
Development ano (for the second wave only) the National 
institute of Mental Health. Data were collected in both 
waves by Temple University's Institute for Survey Research. 
The first wave was designed and directed by the Foundation, 
and the second by Child Trends, Inc. -^-^on. 



DESIGN 



^1?® r.^I!?^.*'®^® °^ survey was based on a multi-stage 

Vf J" 1976. Up to two children per household were 

I qJ;? sv^'vey. In all, data were gathered 

on 2,301 children from 1,74? households. Black households 
were oyersampled t.d produce approximately 500 black 
participants. The data were weighted to correct for this 
oversampling and other minor differences between sample and 
census estimates by age, sex, and place of residence. Data 
were collected by personal interviews with the children 
themselves, the parent most knowledgeable about the child • 
(usually the mother) and by self-administered 
questionnaires, completed by the children's teachers. 
Teacher-provided data were obtained for 1,682 children. 

Ir*^fSr«!:?i!I®^®' carried out in 198I followed a subsample 
Of the children: all those from .^.srupted or high conflict 
;f™: Jj* *?4?S ^^^^' ^ subsami..ie of the rest. - At that 

J S^S were 12-16 years old. Data were gathered 

from 1,1123 children. Again, data were collected through 
Interviews (by telephone th^ time) with the children and a 
parent and through self-administered questionnaires sent to 
teachers. Weights were developed to correct for 
differential subsampling rates and differential completion 



PERIODICITY 



The^first wave was conducted in 1976-77J the second in 
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CONTENT 



The aurveys oover a wide rarge of child and family 
charteterlatica. Broadly, these include physical health, 
social development, educational performance and 
participation, use of special school resources, 
psychological health ^nd functioning, parent-child 
relationships, attitudes and self-esteem, behavior 
problems, family size and composition, family income and 
education, marital and residential histories, and plans and 
aspirations. The second wave covered much the ^ame 
material as the first, with an added emphasis on 
circumstances surrounding and effects of marital 
disruption. 



MEASUREMENT 
POVERTY 



OF 



Family income was collected in terms of categories 
representing ranges of income. With this data and 
Information on family composition children can be 
classified using an approximation to the official poverty 
definition. 



LIMITATIONS 



Since this is a short-terra longitudinal survey, rather than 
a repeated cross-sectional survey, it is not 9 gooa source 
of data on trends in childhood poverty. Its usefulness for 
this purpose is further reduced by the modest sample size, 
limited age range, and approximate measure of poverty. On • 
the educational side, the survey contains detailed data on 
need for and use of special school resources, especially 
remedial resources. However, it does not indicate whether 
such resources are supported through Title 1 . Despite 
these limitations, the survey is a rich source of 
educational and family background data, permitting analyses 
linking educational outcomes and needs to family income, 
family structure and other intervening and antecedent 
variables. 



AVAILABILITY . The 1976 data are available from: 

i 

Child Trends, Inc. 
1990 M Street, NW, #700 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 223-6288 

The 1981 data are not as yet available but should be fairly 
soon. 
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National Survey of Children 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charaotftriaf^ffff 

Age Of child 
}L Birth date Month Year i_ 
2L Sex Of child 

Race of child 
iL Hispanic origin 
A- Other orlgin/ethnlclty 
JL Whether enrolled 
JL Grade enrolled 

Employment status (1981 survey) 
JIL Limiting health conditions 

2L Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 
Family Charactcrtatlna 

Age of parents In household: Mother Father i_ 

Parent education: Mother L Father X_ 

JL. Race of parents: Mother J!L Father 

^ Hispanic origin: Mother X. Father JL. 

Other orlgin/ethnlclty: Mother 1. Father 2L 

Family Income 
^ Family poverty status 

JL. Employment status: ♦ Mother X- Father X- 

JL- Hours worked (full/part-time) Mother ;L. Father i_ 

1« Occupation: Mother i_ Father X_ 

— Earnings: Mother Father _ 

]L. Welfare status: 

Number of children in household 

Children ever born to mother in household 
]L, Number of parents in household 
]L. Exact relationship of parents to child 

JL. Exact relationship of siblings to child (second eligible child only) 
2L Age(s) of siblings 



]L. Parents' current marital' status : 
Parents' marital history: 

Parents' employment history: 

^ Religion (of parent respondent) 
Religiosity 

]L. National origin 

^ Region of country 

jL. Urban/rural residence 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



1- 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE 



National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) 



PURPOSE 



SPONSORSHIP 



The National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, like 
its predecessor program, the Health Examination Survey, is 
a vehicle for collecting and disseminating medical and 
biomptric data on the U.S. civilian noninstitutional 
population; data of the sort that can best be obtained by 
direct physical examination, clinical and laboratory 
tests, and related measurement procedures. 

The examination surveys have sometimes included measures 
of intellectual functioning and emotional well-being as 
well as physical health. Since 1970, the program has also 
been designed to measure the nutritional status and 
dietary intake of the population and to monitor changes in 
that status over time. 




survey program is designed and conducted by the 
National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS). In some but 
not all cycles of the survey, initial household 
intervifwlng has been done by Census interviewers or 
contract\employees. The rest of the interviewing, as well 
as ^historV taking, examining, testing, and measuring of 
survey respondents are usually done by NCHS employees, but 
contract employees have been used recently. 



DESIGN 



Probability samj^es of the population are interviewed at 
homo, then examlnVd, tested, and interviewed further in 
mobile examination^enters, where examination procedures 
can be carried out in^der uniform and controlled 
conditions. The general pattern of data collection and 
limitations in the number of persons who ca/. be examined 
in a given time span havV meant that each cycle of the 
survey has required 3-^ years t& complete. ' 

The samples for all of the cycles of the survey have been 
multistage, highly clustered phobability samples, 
stratified by geographic region and population density. 
Persons residing in institutions are not included in the 
samples. The age range covered by^Wie survey has varied 
across cycles (see the following section). 

The size of the survey sample has also Varied. In each of 
the three cycles of the HES done in the I^^Os, the sample 
size was approximately 7f500, whereas for the two NHANES 
cycles done in the 1970s, the samples selected for the 
major nutrition components of the examination Contained 
approximately 28,000 people and yielded about 2Y',000 
examined persons. \ 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) 



Young people were over-sampled for NHANES II. The total ^ 
number of young people examined in this survey was Q,605: 
4,118 children in the 6 ropnths-S years age range; 3,762 
children aged 6-11 years; and 1,725 adolescents aged 12-17 
years. 

PERIODICITY The dates of the completed Health Examination Surveys and 

Health and Nutrition Examination Surveys ar<» shown below. 



Age Range ' Years 
Cover^ Conducted 



HES, Cycle I 18-79 1960-62 

HES, Cycle II 6-11 1963-65 

HES, Cycle III 12-17 1966-70 

NHANES I 1-74 1971.711 

NHANES I, Augmentation 25-74 1974-75 

NHANES II 6 mos.-74 1976-80 



The examination program in operation in 1983-84 was 
Hispanic HANES, a study of the health and utilization 
status of the Mexican-American population in the 
Southwest, the Cuban population in Miami, and the Puerto 
Rican population in New York. The next national survey is 
being planned for 1987 or 1988. 



CONTENT The kinds of information that have been collected in the 

HES and NHANES are many and varied. Information about 
nutritional utatus collected in NHANES has included: data 
on nutritional intake and eating habits; a battery of 
.hematolog. t*x ahd biochemical tests based on blood and 
urine spec' iena; careful body measurements of height, 
weight, and akirifolds; and data on the presence of various 
clinical signc of nutritional deficiency. 

Information about dental health collected in the survey 
has included: counts of the num^ber of decayed, missing, 
and filled teeth; and data on the presence of malocclusion 
and periodontal disease. Other Health topics covered in 
the survey include sensory functioning, communication 
disorders (such as tests of visual and auditory acuity and 
speech disorders), pulmonary functioning, and 
cardiovascular health. 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) 



Information about environmental effects on health collected 
in NHANES has included: the amounts of carbon monoxide 
present in the blood (oarboxyhemoglobin) ; blood lead 
levels; the presence of pesticide residues and certain 
trace elements in the blood; and medical history and test 
data about allergies. 

A battery of psychological tests was administered to the 
children and adolescents examined in Cycles II and III of 
the Health Examination Survey. The tests included parts of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) and the 
Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT); and the Goodencugh- 
Harris Draw-A-Person Test. 

Ratings of the behavior of children and adolescents by 
their parents and teachers were collected in Cycles II and 
III of the Health Examination Survey. 

Each cycle of the survey has collected an extensive set of 
background data on the examined persons (and, in the case 
of children, on their parents) including age, sex, race and 
Hispanic origin, educational attainment, occupation, 
employment status, family income and poverty status. At 
ages 12-t-, pregnancy and menstruation histories are 
obtained, and questions are asked regarding alcohol, 
tobacco and drug use. 



MEASUREMENT OF 

POVERTY The National Health and Nutritior Examination Survey 

collects the necessary data on family income, family 
structure, and residence to allow classification of 
families by the official definition of poverty. 



LIMITATIONS • The Health and Nutrition Examination Survey program has 

several important advantages as a source of data on the 
health of U.S. children, including those in poverty. It is 
the only nationwide data program that provides estimates of 
the health status of the population based on direct 
examination and testing. Estimates of disease prevalence 
are not as dependent on the knowledge and reporting of a 
parent or a physician. Nor are the estimates limited to 
selected population groups, as is often the case with 
studies based on screening programs or clinic records. The 
examination surveys also afford the opportunity to compare 
interview and questionnaire responses with the results of 
examination and testing procedures, thus providing 
"calibration" data on the significance of different types 
of responses, the overall validity of respondent reporting, 
and differential bias or distortion in reports concerning 
certain groups of children. 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) 



Unfortunately, the HANES program also has several drawbacks 
as a source of social indicator data on children. To begin 
with, the long intervals between completed surveys make the 
program of little use for tracking short-term changes in 
child health in relation to poverty status, educational 
experience, or other variables of interest. The number of 
specific components in any cycle is limited and the same 
components are not repeated in all cycles. There is, 
moreover, a good deal of variation in the wording of syrvey 
questionnaires from cycle to cycle, even whan the same 
topics are being covered. 

Another limitation of the HANES data sets is the lack of a 
summary evaluat^ion, based on the full battery of tests and 
examinations administered, of each person's overall health 
status. . 

The estimates of disease prevalence produced by HANES are 
not dependent on the respondent's ability to remember and 
report clinical information; however, the medical examiners 
in HANES must still rely to a substantial degree on the 
medical history itiformation provided by the respondent, 
especially for the diagnosis of conditions that are net 
readily apparent on examination. Thus, some biases 
associated with the respondent's education level and prior 
exposure to medical terminology may enter into the HANES 
data as well. 

Despite these limitations, this data series is probably the 
best source of information about the health characteristics 
of poor children over time. 



AVAILABILITY Findings from the Health Examination Surveys and the 



National Health and Nutrition Examination Surveys are 
• presented in Series 11 of the Vital and Hftai hh st«t Jff*Mgff 
publication series. Published reports are not issued on a 
set frequency, but rather made available as completed. The 
reports. are generally organized on a topical basis with the 
earlier numbers from a survey being descriptive whereas the 
later numbers are more analytic. 

Public use data tapes are also available for all completed 
cycles of HES and NHANES. Beginning with NHANES I, these 
tapes have been released to both in-house analysts and the 
public as soon as final editing has been performed and the 
necessary documentation prepared. There is an NHANES Data 
Users' Group that meets regularly in Washington. Tapes can 
be obtained from the National Technical Information 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) 

Descriptions of the sample design and collection procedures 
for each cycle of the survey, and copies of all data 
collection forms, may be found In the following numbers of 
^riSSs'' Vital and Hftnlth PtraMftt.l.oa: Number 4 (Cycle I 
?L?Sf2' ? S (Cycle III); 10a & b and lU 

(NHANES I); and 15 (NHANES II). 

Contact: Robert Murphy 301/^136-7068 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) - 



CHILD A\W FAMILY DESCRIPTORS — NHANES II 
Child Char acterlatlcff 
2L Age of child 

jL- Birth date Month X Yerr X_ 
;L Sex of child 
]L. Race of child 
JL. Hispanic origin 

— Other origin/ethnicity 
i« Whether enrolled 

jL. Grade e»i,'olled 

Employment status 

JL Limiting health conditions 

Participation in school nutrition programs 

— Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family CHl. acteriatjc.s 

^ Age of parents in household: 

Parent education: 
jL. Race of parents: 
X_ Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

2L Family income 

Family poverty status 
Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

Occupation: 

Earnings: 

X- Welfare status: 
1_ Number of children in 
iL_ Children ever born to 
for children aged 6 
^ Number of parents in 



household 
mother (and 
months-11 y 
household 



Mother i_ 
Mother ji- 
Mother X- 
Mother 
Mother 



Mother ]L. 

Mother 

Mother JL- 
Mother 



birth orde 
ears) 

child 
child 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



Father 
Father 
father 
Father 
Father 



1^ 



father i_ 

Father 

Father jL. 
Father 



r of subject child, 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



— Exact relationship of parents to 

— Exact relationship of siblings to 
X- Age(s) of siblings 
:JL. Parents* current marital status: 

— Parents* marital history: 

— Parents* employment history: 

Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin 

jL. Region of country 

iL- Urban/rural residence 

JL. Languages spoken in home 

Note: In the medical history portion of NHANES II, a different series of 
questions was used for children aged 6 months-11 years and adolescents aged 
groups ^^^^ same background items are available for both 
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TITLE 



American Housing Survey 



PURPOSE The American Housing Survey, formerly the Annual Housing 

Survey, is a source of up-to-date information on the 
quality and quantity of America's housing stock. 
Planners, researchers and policy makers at the national, 
local and corporate level are provided with data on 
housing cost, the physical condition of the unit and 
equipment such as the heating system, on residential 
mobility, neighborhood services available to residents, 
and needed improvements for public and private housing of 
all types in varied locations. 



SPONSOPSHIP The survey is funded and designed by the Division of 

Housing and Demographic Analysis, Office of Policy 
Development and Research, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Data are collected, tabulated, and published 
by the Bureau of the Census. 



DESIGN The American Housing Survey comprises two separate parts: 

(Da national sample of housing units from urban and 
rural areas; and (2) metropolitan area samples from 50 
selected SNSAs, including the largest of the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Ar^as and many of the smaller, 
rapidly growing ones, with a quarter of the sample being 
visited each year. 

This is not a survey of individuals or families but of 
housing units. The respondent is an adult who is 
knowledgeable about the housing unit, finances, and 
characteristics of household members. Typically the 
reference person or their spouse serves as the respondent. 

All housing units in all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, including vacant units, are represented. A 
sample of housing units is drawn and interviewers return 
to the same unit to interview the current residents. 

For the national survey, an initial sample of households 
was drawn in 1973 and is still being followed. New 
dwelling units are added periodically to represent new 
construction. In 1983, the national sample was comprised 
of 76,000 househclds; but this number will be reduced to 
m ,000 in 1985 due to budget constraints. A new sample 
will be drawn in 1984 and these households will be 
followed over the ensuing decade. 
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American Housing Survey 



The metropolitan area samples were initially chosen during 
the mid-1970s. Over 400,000 housing units in 60 cities 
have been interviewed, 15 cities each year. The number of 
cities covered is being reduced to 44 due to budget 

??"'^!!Si"S5A ^'^^^ sample will include slightly more 
than 200,000 housing units, with a quarter continuing to be 
interviewed annually. 



PERIODICITY The national survey was first conducted in 1973 and was 

repeated annually until 1981. Beginning in 1983, 
interviews will be conducted every other year. Reflecting 
this change, the title of the survey has become the 
American Housing Survey. 

The SMSA survey is and will continue to be conducted on a 
4-year cycle, with a quarter of the cities being studied - 
each year. 



CONTENT 



A great deal of information is collected on the 
characteristics and condition of the housing unit, the 
neighborhood, housing coses and household income, and other 
topics of concern to housing. Information on 
characteristics of the occupants is also collected. 



MEASUREMENT 
POVERTY 



OF 



The American Housing Survey collects the necessary data on 
family income, family structure, and residence to allow 
classification of families by the official definition of 
poverty. 



IMITATIONS 



Because this is survey of housing units, children are a 
relatively peripheral focus. Children are not the unit of 
analysis, and only limited information is collected about 
specific children, about family composition and about 
topics other than housing. However, the survey data on 
neighborhood quality may be of some relevance for studying 
the characteristics of low income areas. Included are 
questions about the adequacy of neighborhood services, 
including schools. 



AVAILABILITY 



Reports based cn the American Housing Survey, or from the 
Annual Housing Survey are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Public use data tapes are available from the 
Housing Division of the Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 20233 (301/763-2881 ). ' "ft^-on, 
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American Housing Survey 



Abt Associates will do computer runs or produce data 
cxtrac^-s for users who do not want to use the full tape. 
Contact Louise Hadden at Abt Associates, 55 Wheeler St.. 
Cambridge, HA 02138 
617/M97-7182 

Further information can be obtained from Division of 
Housing and Demographic Research, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development and Research, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Washington, DC 20410. 
202/755-5630. 
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American Housing Survey 



.Child Characterlat1r.« 



L Age of child 
JIL Birth date 

Sex of child 
JL. Race of child 

Hispanic origin 



Month iL. Year 



Other origin/ethnicity 
Whether enrolled 
Grade enrolled 
Employment status 
Limiting health conditions 

Educational disadvant^Be/corapensatory'^ education 




Family Charpp|. 

X. Age of parents in 
2L Parent education: 

Race of parents: 
^ Hispanic origin: 
i_ Other origin/ethnicity: 

Family ^.ncome 
2L Family poverty status 
JL. Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

Occupation: 

X_ Earnings : 
jf_ Welfare status: 

Number of children in household 
Children ever born to mother in 
Number of parents in household 

— Exact relatiotiShip of parents to 

— Exact relationship of siblings t 
Age(s) of siblings 

jL. Parents' current marital status: 

— Parents' marital history: 

— Parents' employment history: 
Religion; 

Religiosity 

National origin 
Region of country 
Urban/rural residence 



Mother X_ 
Mother jL. 
Mother 
Mother i_ 
Mother Jt. 



Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



household 

child 
0 child 

Mother X- 

. Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



2L 



Father X- 

Father 

Father 

Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Note: Data on employment status are obtained for persons 15 and older. 
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TITLE 
PURPOSE 



Project Talent 



This longitudinal study was designed 1) to analyze the 
personal, familial, educational, and experiential factors 
that promote or inhibit the development of cognitive and 
social skills in high school students; and 2) to better 
understand influences on career choice and development. 



SPONSORSHIP 



The data were collected and analyzed by the American 
Institutes for Research for the National Institute of 
Education. 



DESIGN 



The study was based on a national probability sample of 
U.S. students in grades 9-12. Schools were selected 
within several strata: type of .school (public, parochial, 
private), geographic location, Sind— for public schools 
only — size and retention ratio. Altogether 375,122 
students in grades 9-12 from 1,225 schools were surveyed 
in 1960. Two other samples were also selected : a 
15-year-old sample (an augmer^-ed sample of 15-year-olds 
from schools participating In the regular national 
sample); and a 100X sample of 8-12th grades in Knox 
County, Tennessee. 

For the longitudinal component, a 1/28th subsample of the 
original sample was resurveyed in a series of follow-ups 
one year, 5 years and 11 years after graduation. Data 
were collected using tests and questionnaires administered 
directly to students. The principal provided data on 
school characteristics. 



PERIODICITY 



The survey began in I960, 
in 1961-4, 1965-8, 1971-4, 



The follow-ups were conducted 



CONTENT 



Tho survey contain 
school. Student da 
achievement, plans 
dispositions, inte 
employment (primar 
data, provided by 
family income, fam 
school, data were 
practices; the phy 
teaching staff; ch 
guidance programs; 



s data on the 
ta cover abil 

and asplrati 
rests, backgr 
lly in the 11 
the student, 
lly compositi 
collected on 
sical plant; 
aracterlstics 

and characte 



student, family and 
ities, knowledge, 
onS; social skills and 
ound characteristics, and 

year follow-up). Family 
cover parent education, 
on, and health. For each 
school policies and 
characteristics of the 

of the studerit body; 
ristlcs of the cominunity. 
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Project Talent 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



The student provided an e9timate of total faniilysJ.ncoroe, 
from which poverty status can be approximated. ^ 



LIMITATIONS 



The study does not neasure poverty well, since it relies on 
a student's estimate of family income. Analyses of data 
from the High School and Beyond Survey show students tend 
to underestimate high incomes and overestimate low ones, 
leading to a more compact distribution than is actually the 
case. The Study starts, with 9th grade and moves forward; 
consequently data rertaining to elementary age children are 
not avi?ilabl( /u.'+-hermore, children who have dropped out 
of school are not covered since the sample is school-based. 
By tvij. th gradfc this is a substantial portion of the 
appropriate school-age population. Furthermore, the 
drop-out rates are likely to be somewhat higher in poverty 
areas, Although the study spans a 15 year period, the same 
sample was surveyed throughout. Consequently the onl" way 
trend data can be obtained from the survey is. by maki ' 
comparisons between the A grade levels concerned. ' 



AVAILABILITY 



A public use file of a subsarcple of i+OQO of the original 
participants (1000 from each grade) is available from the 
Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social 
Research. (Contact: Member Services, P.O. Box 12^8, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 48106. Telephone (313) 763-5010.) 

A public use file of the 11th grade class is available 
from: 

Machine-Readable Archives Division 
National Archives and Records Service 
Washington, D.C, 20M08 
(202) 523-3267 

This file contains data on 2910 persons from all four waves 
of the survey. 

For further information contact! 
Lauri Steel, Di^^ector 
Project Talent Data Bank 
American Insti'wtjtes for Research 
Palo Alto, California 
(415) 493-3550 
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Project Talent 



CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



f 

(Shild Characteri«t<oa 



JSL Age of child 

Birth date Month Year 

X- Sex of child 

Rac^ of child 

Hispanic origin 

Other origin/ethnicity 

X- Whether enrolled' 

IL, Grade enrolled 

2L Employment status 

Limiting health conditions 

JL. Educational disadvantage/compensatory education 



Family Charactarla<.:lGa 

Age of parents in household: Mother 

X_ Parent education: Mother 

Race of parents: Mother 

Hispanic origin: Mother 

Other origin/ethnicity: Mother] 

IL- Family income ' 

Family poverty status 

Employment status: Mother 

Hours worked: Mother [ 

Occupation: Mother \ 

— Earnings: Mother 
Welfare status: 

2. Number of children in household 

Children ever born to mother in household 

Number C parents in household 

Exact relationship of parents to child 

Exact relationshJ .J of siblings to child 

Age(s) of siblings 

Parents' current marital status: Mother 

Parents' marital history: Mother ] 

Parents' employment history: Mother 

— Religion: Mother " 
Religiosity 

National origin 

Region of country 

Crban/rural residence 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE 



Youth In Transltlpn Pane." Survey 



PURPOSE 



The main objective of this study young men was to 
examine the causes and effects of dropping out of high 
school. Secondary objectives included: to examine the 
effects of family background on school attitudes and 
performance; to study differences among schools; to study 
vocational programs in high schools; and to examine the 
effects of various post-high school environments. 
Additional objectives were added as the study progressed. 
The most important of these was to study young men»s plana, 
attitudes and behaviors regarding rullitary service. 



i»PONSORSHIP 



The study was conducted be the Survey Reaearch Center of 
the University of Michigan's Institute for SoclLii Research 
under a contract with the Office of Education^ Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



DESIGN 



The study vibs 
2213 tenth gr 
Schools were 
design. The 
participating 
sampled, 71 a 
were found fo 
2277 boys sel 
so. 



based on a national probability sample of 
ade boys attending 87 public high schools, 
selected first through a multi-stage sampling 
tenth-grade boys were selected from 

schoolf . Of the 88 schools originally 
greed to participate. Replacement schools 
r 16 of the 17 schools that refused. Of the 
ected to participate, S7% (2213) agreed to do 



Data were collected in the fall of the 10th grade and in 
the spring of the 11th, and 12tn grades, and first 
post-high school year. Of those boys who began the study 
in the 10th grade, 73* continued tu the end of the study. 

Data for the wave were collectea through personal 
interviews wf.th the students, and through the 
administration of batteries of tests, and self-administered 
questionnaires. Subsequent data collections used personal 
interviews and self-administered questionnaires. Data on 
the school environment were collected from principals, 
counselors, and teachers in the participating schools. 



PERIODICITY 



The initial sample /as drawn and measured in the fall of 
1966. Subsequent waves were conducted in the spring, 1968, 
1969, and spring to summer, 1970. It should be noted that 
for those who stayed in school, most graduated in 1969, 
Just after the third wave of data collection. 
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Youth in Transition Panel Survey 



CONTENT 



The initial data collected from 
ability and academic skills, mea 
characteristics, information abo 
and several outcome measures, in 
self-concept, values, attitudes. 
Subsequent data collections repe 
especially the outcome variables 



the youth included tests of 
sures of family background 
ut vocational education, 
eluding affective states, 

plans, and behavior, 
ated many of these measures 
and examined subsequent 



education and work activity, m including military service. 



MEASUREMENT OF 
POVERTY 



Income as such was not measured in this study. However a 
scale of Socioeconomic Level was developed based on several 
measures: father's occupational status, father's 
educational level, mother's educational level, number of 
rooms per person, and a checklist of possessions in the 
home. This measure turned out to be a powerful predictor 
of educational abilities and outcomes. 
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Youth in Transition Panel Survey 
CHILD AND FAMILY DESCRIPTORS 



Child Charanterjatica 



Age of child 

Birth date Month Year 

Sex of child (all are male) 
Race of child 
Hispanic origj . 
Other origin/eunnicity 
Whether enrolled 
Grade enrolled 
Employment status 
Limiting health conditions 

X_ Educational disadvantage/compv^nsatory education (measures a 
and performance) 



1^ 



blllty 



Family Charar ^erlsttcs 

Age of pai'ents in household 

]L. Parent education: 

Race of parents: 

Hispanic origin: 

Other origin/ethnicity: 

Family income 

Family poverty status 

Employment status: 

Hours worked: 

jL- Occupr*-ion: 

Earn ^s: 

Welj e status : 

JL. Number of children in 
Children ever born to 

— Number of parents in household 
Exact relationship of parents to 

— Ex?cc rela*^ionship of siblings to 

— Age(s) of siblings 

X_ Parents' current marital status: 
Parents' marital history: 

— Parents' employment history: 
X_ Religion: 

Religiosity 

National origin 

RegJon of country 

Urba»j/rural residence 



household 
mother in 



Mother 

Mother X_ 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 



household 



child 
child 

Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 



Father iL. 

Father 

Father i_ 
Father 



Father 
Father 
Father 
Father 
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TITLE U.S. Census of Formulation and Housing 'Various Reports) 

PUBLISHER Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 



FREQUENCY OF 

PUBLICATION Reports based on the decennial censuses are continually 

being issued. The majority of reports come out from two to 

five y^ears after the census is taken. 



CONTENT The 1980 census reports are organized into three groups: 

population census reports (PC) present data on population 
characteristics (such as age, race, income, poverty, 
employment, family type); housing census reports present 
data on housing characteristics (such as number of rooms, 
value); and population and housing census reports (PHC) 
display data of both types. Most of these reports are 
issued for each state and *''^r the U.S. as a whole. In 
addition to these reports, aUbJect reports and 
supplementary reports are issued focusing narrowly on 
specific topics for the U.S. as a whole. 

Census reports of particular relevance for children in 
poverty and education include: 

PHC80-2 Census Tracts - provides census tract level data 
on income, type ,^f income, income below poverty level, and 
school enrollment (among other topics) by such subjects as 
age, race, and family type. Individual reports are issued 
for each state and SMSA. 

PC80-1-C General Social and Economic Characteristics - 
provides data on population subjects, including age, race, 
sex, family type, school enrollment, educational 
attainment, employment, income, and poverty status. 
Separate reports are issued for the U.S. as a whole, the 
states, and territories. 

PC80-1-D Detailed Population Characteristics - covers t'*e 
same topics as do the General Social and Eco'>omic 
Characteristics reports, but in more detail with more 
cross-tabulations of variables. 

Poverty Status, Household Income (Selected Levels), Laoor 
Force Status - presents dSta for incorporated places, 
census tracts, and enumeration districts. Some of these 
data are contained in PHC80-? (see above). Available in 
computer tape or printout form. (Contact George Patterson, 
.301/763-5682.) 
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U.S, Census of Population and Housing 
(Various Reports - continued) 



Related Children 5-17 by Poverty Status and Age - presents 
data by states and counties. Gives more detailed data 
that are presented as totals in PC80-1-C Cs^ee above). 
(Contact Arno Wlnard, 301/763-5790.) 



DEFINITION OF 
POVERTY 



The official federally-defined criteria for poverty are 
used. 



LIMITATIONS 



The primary and obvi 
is that it takes pla 
based on the census, 
and focused data, do 
third and fourth yea 
census is its chief 
keeping the form as 
Reasonably detailed 
form, which Is given 
households. Even on 
collected is limited 



ous liiDltation of the decennial census 
ce decennially. Furthermore, reports 
especially those giving more detailed 
not begin to appear until about the 
rs post-census.. That it is a complete 
advantage; but this is achieved by 
short and simple as possible, 
data are only obtained on the long 
to about 22 percent of the 
the long form, the amount of data 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 

Decennial Census 



1_ Age 
X Sex 
JL- Race 

1_ Hispanic Origin 

Othar Origln/Ethnlclty 
JL. Employment Status 
^ Family Income 
iL Welfare Status 
JL- Poverty Status* 
JL. Family Size 
JS.. Family Structure 
jL. School Enrollment 

Educational Attainment 

Educational Disadvantage/Special 

Religion 

Region of Country 

Urban/Rural Residence 



Children 



JL. Adult 



Children 
1^ Children 
Education Children 



X_ Adult 
i_ Adult 
Adult 
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TITLE 



Current Population Reports, Series P-20, P-23, P-25, P-60 



PUBLISHER Population Division, Bureau of the Census U.S. Department 

of Commerce 

FREQUENCY OF 

PUBLICATION Several publications are issued in each series each year. 

The exact number varies due to the inclusion of some 
topical reports that appear infrequently or only once. 
However, several reports of relevance to the topic of 
education and children in poverty appear with these series 
annually . 



CONTENT p-20 Population Characteristics. This series contains 

data on the social, demographic, and economic 
characteristics of persons, families, and households. 
Reports are issued focusing on special population groups 
and on special topical areas. Regular reports of relevance 
for children in poverty and educationally disadvantaged 
children are: 

Household and Family Characteristics (Recent issues: # 
291, 311, 326, 340, 352, 366, 371, 381, 388). ^ 
School Enrollment— Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Students (Recent issues: #303, 319, 333, 3^6, 360, 362, 
373, 392, 394). 

Marital Status and Living Arrangements (Recent issues: 
*287, 306, 323, 338, 349, 365, 372, 580, 389). 
Educational Attainment (Recent issues: #295, 314, 356, 
390). 

Population Profile of the United States (R»icent issues: 

#292, 307, 324, 336, 350, 363, 374). 
Two special reports in this series, on an analysis of the 
Survey of Income and Fducation, are of particular relevaiice: 

Demographic, Social, and Economic Profile of States, 1976 

•( #334) . 

Relative Progress of Children in School, 1976 (#337). 
P-23 Special Studies, The issues in this series generally 
provide greater depth of data on more focused topics than the 
P'20 series. Issues may focus on subpopulations of interest 
(e.g. blacks, children, the poor) and/or on speicific topics 
(e.g. illiteracy, child support^ welfare benefits). Titles in 
this series are more likely to be issued only once or 
irregularly, though a few reports are published on a regular 
basis. Issues of relevance for children in poverty and 
educationally disadvantaged children are: 

The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population of 

the U.S. (Recent issues: #54, 80, 130). 
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Current Population Reports, Series P-20, P-23 , P-25, P-60 

continued 



Characteristics of American Children and Youth 

(Recent issues: #66,..., 114) 

Child Support and Alimony (#106, 112) 

Characteristics of Households Purchasing Food Stamps 

(#61) 

Families Maintained by Female Householders: 1970-79 
(#107) 

Social and Economic Characteristics of the 
Metropolitan and Monmetropolltan Population (Recent 
issues: #55, 75...) 

Characteristics of Families Residing in "Poverty 
Areas" March, 1966 (#19) 

Revision in Poverty Statistics, 1959 to 1968 (#28) 
Interregional Migration of the Poor: Some Recent 
Changes (#73) 

Characteristics of Households and Persons Receiving 
Noncash benefits, 1979 (#110) 

Estimating After-Tax Money Income Distributions 
(#126) 

After-Tax Money Incoue Estimates of Households: 1982 
(#137) 

P-25 Population Estimates and Projections. This series 
provides estimates of the population of states and the 
United States for intercensal years, and projections of 
population into the future. The series contains no 
economic or social data. However the population data are 
an essential ingredient for establishing rates (of poverty, 
or school attendance, for example) and for showing basic 
demographic trends. 
Some recent issues of rele*'ance are: 

Estimates of the Population of the United States by 

Age, Sex, and Race (#721, 800, 870, 917, 949). 

Estimates of the Population of States, by Age (#930, 

951). 

Projections of the Population ")f the United States by 
Age, Sex, and Race (#952), 

P-60 Consumer Income. This series presents data on the 
economic characteristics of households, families, and 
persons. It focuses especially on income, poverty status, 
and, non-cash benefits. These variables are reported by a 
variety of social and demographic characteristics, 
including age, race, education, and family composition. 
Recent Issues of particular relevance for childhood poverty 
include : 



Current Population Reports, Series P-20, P-23, P-25, p-60 

continued 



Money Income and Poverty Status of Families and 
Persons in the United States (1110-113, 120, 125. 
127, 134, 140, 145). ' ' 

Characteristics of Households and Persons Receivinn 
Selected Non-cash Benefits (#131, 136, 143). 
Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty 
Level (#102, 106, 115, 119, 124, 130, 133, 138, 144). 
Poverty in the United States (5^, 68, 76)1 
Characteristics of the Low-Income Population (#81. 
86, 91, 95, 98). ' 



DEFINITION OF 
POVERTY 



The official federally-defined criteria for poverty are 
used. ' 



LIMITATIONS 



The Current Population Reports are perhaps the best 
published source of population data on the poor. The data 
are comparable over time,, are regularly published, and 
provide information on basic social and economic 
correlates. Some limitations should be noted, however. 
Education data are collected in October and poverty data in 
March, so it is not possible to include in the publications 
information on educational progress of children by poverty 
status. The data focuses on individual, family, or 
household poverty and only a little information is provided 
on low-income areas, and the characteristics of persons in 
and out of low-income areas by poverty status. Information 
on non-cash benefits has only recently been given emphasis 
in these publications. And none of the publications to 
date has presented data using alternative definitions of 
poverty. (For census publications that have taken up this 
issue, see Section IV). ^ 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 
Current Population Reports 



Age 

JL Sex 
X Race 

^ Hispanic Origin 

}L. Ot^er Origin/Ethnicity 

Employment Status ^ Children Adult 

X- Family Income 

Welfare Status 
]L_ Poverty Status* 
jL. Family Size 

Family Structure 

JL. School Enrollment X_ Children i_ Adult 

iL- Educational Attainment Children Adult 

— Educational Disadvantage/Special Education Children Adult 

Religion 

iL. Region of Country 

JL- Urban/Rural Residence 
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TITLE The Condition of Education 



PUBLISHER National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department-. 

of Education. 

FREQUENCY OF 

PUBLICATION The Condition of Eduction has been published annually 

since 1975. The most recent issue is for 1984. 



CONTENT Each issue covers enrollment, performance, and educational 

resources of the primary, secondary, and higher education 
levels. In addition, topics of special interest, such as 
the handicapped, the educationally disadvantaged, and 
vocational education, arc covered periodically. 

Coverage of the. educationally disadvantged or pupils from 
low income areas is irregular. The I98O issue contains 
relatively more data on educationally disadvantaged 
children participating in Title 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and on children in poverty. 
Especially useful is a table showing receipt of 
compensatory education by poverty status and by 
educational status simultaneously. The I98I issue focuses 
more than most on eductional disadvantage due to 
handicaps. Most of the above data are about participants 
(numbers, proportions) or expenditures. 



All issues contain data on educational achievement, both 
in terms of grade advancement, and performance on 
standardized test scores. Reading and mathematics 
achievment are especially highlighted. 



DEFINITION OF 

POVERTY The official federally-defined criteria for poverty are 

used. 



LIMITATIONS 



While data on achievement appear in each issue, data on 
children in poverty, and on educational disadvantage have 
appeared togther in only one issue (1980). No associated 
data on social and demographic characteristics of students 
is provided for poor children, and only limited data for 
students by level of achievement. 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 
The Condition of Education 1984 



IL. Age 
;l "Sex 
X Race 

Hispanic Origin 
Other Origin/Ethnicity 
JL Employment status 
Family Income* 

Welfare Status 

JL Poverty Status 

Family Size 

Family Structure 

Vocational Education 

School Enrollment 
Educational .Attainment 
JL. Educational Disadvantage/Special Education 

School Performance/State Requirements 

Religion 

Region of Country 

Urban/Rural Residence 



Children 



JL. Adult 



Children 

Children 

Children 



Adult 
X_ Adult 
JL. Adult 



* Personal income by educational attainment 
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TITLE Digest of Education Statistics 

PUBLISHER National Center for Education Statistics, U.S, Department 

of Education. 

FREQUENCY OF . 
PUBLICATION Annually, since 1962, (except for a combined edition for 

the years 1977 and 1978). 

CONTENT The publication provides an abstract of statistical 

information covering pre-klndergarten through graduate 
school. Subjects covered include the number of schools and 
colleges* finances, federal support, teachers, libraries, 
enrollments, graduates, educational attainment, employment 
and income of graduates, and education in other countries. 

Of relevance to eductlonally disadvantaged children and 
those in poverty are data on: federal expenditures under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 1; 
enrollment in educational programs for the handicapped; 
achievement as measured in the National Asses^ent of 
Educational Progress. 

DEFINITION OF 
POVERTY None. 

LIMITATIONS Despite the wealth of data on a variety of , topics, the 

publication contains no data on numbers of children in 
poverty or from low-income areas. While measures of 
achievement are Included, as well as are tables on the 
handicapped, no data are presented on the educationally 
disadvantaged as defined in Title 1. This is a good source 
of basic data on enrollments, but provides little specific 
information relating directly to the Title 1 program or the 
pupils it is intended to serve. 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 

Digest of Education Statistics 1982 • 

\ 



X Age 
Sex 

^ Race . . 

Hispanic Origin ' 

Other Origin/Ethnicity 

JL- Employment Status Children Adult 

X_ Family Income* 

Welfare Status 

Poverty Status 

Family Size 

Family Structure 

JL- School Enrollment Children }L. Adult« 

JL. Educational Attainment Children ^ Adult 

X- Educational Disadvantage/Special Education Children Adult 

Religion 

Region of Country 

Urban/Rural Residence 



Personal income by educational attainment 
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TITLE 



Health, United States 



PUBLISHER 



National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 



FREQUENCY OF 
PUBLICATION Annually, since 1975. 



CONTEftT— 



This publication covers a broad range of topics related to 
the health status of the U.S. population, and the 
characteristics of the health-care delivery system. 
Included is information on individual health status, its 
determinants, health care resources, their utilization, 
and health care expenditures. 

The publication contains no data on education and none on 
poverty as such. However, it does have a few tables 
relating family income to health status. Although these 
tables are not subdivided by age, the data do demonstrate 
a link between health and Income. 



DEFINITION OF 

POVERTY The publication presents data on family income in broad 

categories, not controlled by family size or type. 



LIMITAtibNS 



With regard to children in poverty, this publication 
useful only in showing the nature of the general 
relationship between health status and family income. 
Health, in turn, has some bearing on educational 
performance; poor health is a main cause of school 
absence. 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 



Health, United States 



L Age 
JL Sex 
^ Race 

Hispanic Origin 

Other Origin/Ethnicity 

Employment Status ' Children 

JL Family Income 

Welfare Status 

JL. Poverty Status* 

^ Family Size 

Family Structure 

School Enrollment ' X- Children 

Educational Attainment i_ Children 

Educational Disadvantage/Special Education Children 

Religion 

JL Region of Country 

JiL. Urban/Rural Residence 

• Immunization rates by poverty aroa residence 



\ 
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TITLE 
PUBLISHER 



Social Security Bulletin: Annual Statistical Supplement 



Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. 



FREQUENCY OF 
PUBLICATION 



CONTENT 



Annually 



The Statistical Supplement contains data about 
insurance and transfer programs that are the 
responsibility of the Social Security Administr 
description and legal history of each program i 
Administrative data comprise the majority of st 
information in the supplement: numbers of indi 
families served, reasons for eligibility, total 
expenditures, average benefits. Most tables pr 
series data for all recent years and selected e 
years. Some limited data on recipient characte 
provided, usually by sex, age, family structure 
of residence. 



the various 

ation. A 
s included, 
atistical 
viduals or 



ovide time 
arlier 
ristics are 
I or state 



Sections of the supplement of particular relevance for 
children in poverty are those or the definition and extent 
of poverty and those on programs providing services to 
children who are likely to be poor: Disability Insurance 
(disabled children or children of disabled workers); ' 
Medicaid; Aid to Families with Depende.it Children; Food 
Stamps; and Low-Income Home Energy Assistance. 



DEFINITION OF 

POVERTY The official government poverty definition, used for all 

official statistics on poverty, originated with the Social 
Security Administration. The poverty level varies by the 
number of adults, number of children, sex of family head, 
and farm/non-farm residence. The levels were determined 
for the base year, 1963, and have been adjusted only for 
changes in the Consumer Price Index «ince then. However, 

I?^"°«o''®^^'^°"® defining matrix have been made, and 

in 1980 more significant changes were' made to create 
separate poverty levels for larger families, and to 
eliminate the f arro/non-farm distinction. 



LIMITATIONS The supplement contains no data on education and the 

educationally disadvantaged. With regard to children in 
poverty It provides only basic data on the number and 
percent of children below the poverty line. The principal 
use of this publication is to determine the numbers of 
persons, families, and children served by various social 
programs, especially those aimed at providing services or 
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Social Security Bulletin: Annual Statistical Supplement 

(contlnueii) 



Income supports to the poor. These data In conjunction 
with population counts from other sources can be used to 
calculate program participation rates. Unfortunately the 
poverty status of recipiepts of the various social 
^^ryices is not Included In these statistics. 



Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 
Social Security Bulletin 



Age* 
Sex 
Race 

Hispanic Origin 
Other. Origin/Ethnicity 
Employment Status 
Family Income 
Welfare Status 
X. Poverty Status 

Family Size 

JL- Family Structure 

School Enrollment 

Educational Attainment 

Educational Disadvantage/Special Education 

Religion 

]L. Region of Country I 
Urban/Rural Residence 



• For children rece 



Children 



Children 
Children 
Children 



JL- Adult 



Adult 

— . Adult 
Adult 




SSI payments 
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TITLE 
PUBLISHER 



Health Care Financing Program Statistics 



Office of Research and Demonstrations, Health Care 
Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 



FREQUENCY OF 
PUBLICATION 



Issues of Health Care Financing Program Statistics appear 
frequently on a variety of topics. Among the issues are 
two series of particular relevance to children in poverty: 
the "Medicare and Medicaid Data Book**, issued annually, 
and "National Monthly Medicaid Statistics** issued monthly. 



CONTENT 



National Monthly 
provides data by 
Medicaid assista 
expenditures, an 
Comparative data 
are also provide 
for eligibility, 
in poverty are d 
persons in famil 



Medicaid Statistics. This series 

state on the numbers of persons receiving 

nee each month, the total Medicaid 

d Medicaid payments by type of service, 
for the same month in the previous year 

d. Recipients are classified by the basis 
Two categories of relevance for children 

ependent children under age 21 , and 

ies with dependent children. 



The Medicare and Medicaid 
on the Medicaid Program: 
Programs**). The Medicaid 
issued annually, provides 
program: eligibility cri 
services provided and the 
expenditures, and adminis 
collection. The section 
provides annual data for 
assistance provided, basi 
characteristics (age and 



Data Book. (Prior to 1981 »*Data 
jEligibility , Services, 
portion of this publictlon, 
a description of this aid 
teria, recipient characteristics, 
ir utilization. Medicaid 
tration, including data 
on recipient characteristics 
states on recipients by kind of 
s of eligibility, and demographic 
sex) • 



DEFINITION 
POVERpK 

/ 



OF 



LXMITATIONb 



Data are not presented by poverty status. However, 
Categorical eligibility for Medicaid can be used as a 
proxy for poverty. For children, eligibility on the basis 
of participation in the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children accounts for most of those eligible for Medicaid. 



The Program Statistics publications focus on program 
recipients only. Although many of these recipients are 
poor children, the publications provide no data on 
non-recipient poor children, or on how recipients compare 
with non-recipients with regard to age, sex, geographic 
distribution, and other demographic characteristics. No 
education data are provided. 
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Demographic, Income, and Educational Measures 



Health Care Financing/Program Statistics 



Age 
1. Sex 
X Race 

Hispanic Origin 

Other Origin/Ethnicity 

Employment Status Children 

JL. Family Income 
Welfare Status 

Poverty Status 

Family Size 

Family Structure 

School Enrollment Children 

Educational Attainment Children 

Er'ucational Disadvantage/Special Education Children 

Religion 

Region of Country 
Urban/Rural Residence 
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TITLE 



Quarterly Public Assistance Statistics 



PUBLISHER 



The Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 



FREQUENCY OF 
PUBLICATION 



This publication is Issued four 
Public Aaststanec gtatlat^g a. 



times a year. It replaces 



CONTENT 



The report contains data on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children caseloads compiled from 3tate public asslstatice 
agencies. Included is information on the number of 
recipients (including children) and recipient units, the 
among and size of benefits, the basis ''or eligibility, and 
administrative data on caseloads and procedures. 



DEFINITION 
POVEHTY 



OF 



LIMTTATIONS 



Data on persons in poverty as such are not presented. 
However, the publication does provide monthly data on 
numbers of AFDC recipients, most of whom would fall below 
the poverty line. 



This publication is useful primarily for tracking the 
numbers of children receiving AFDC benefits. In 
combination with other sources of data it could be used to 
calculate assistance rates by state. No other correlated 
data (such as age, family type, education, etc.) are 
provided. 
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Demographic, Inoome, and Educational Measures 
Quarterly Public Assistance Statistics 



Age 

Sex 

^ Race 

Hispanic Origin 

Other Origin/Ethnicity 

_ Employment Status _ Children _ Adult 

Family Income 

iL. Welfare Status 

Poverty Status* 

Family Size 

Family Structure 

— School Enrollment Children Adult 

Educational Attainment Children Adult 

— Educational Disadvantage/Special Education Children Adult 

Religion — 

Region of Country 
Urban/Rural Residence 
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TITLE 



Statistical Abstract of the United States 



PUBLISHER 



fiureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 



FREQUENCY OF 
PUBLICATION 



Annually, since 187P. The most recent edition Is for 1Q84 . 
A combined edition was published for 1982 and 1983. 



CONTENT 



The abstract covers virtually every topic for which federal 
statistical data are available. It is divided into topical 
sections (33 In the most recent edition) each oomprlslng an 
Introduction, a figure or two, and a series of tables 
organized under subheadings. v 

The publication is not Itself an original source of data, 
but draws on other sources. A topical guide to sources is 
Included as an appendix. In addition each table cites its 
source, and section introductions discuss the primary 
sources for the data in the section. 

Of primary relevanc for children in poverty . ■* the 
educationally disadvantaged are the sections c iduoatlon; • 
social Insurance anu human services; and lncor.3, 
expenditures, and wealth. Of secondary relevance are the 
sections on population, health and nutrition, and 
construction and housing. 

Specific tables in the 1984 edition giving data on children 
in poverty are Nos, 249, 779, 780, 783, 784. Tables having 
specifically to do with educational handicap or the 
educationally deprived are Nos. 213 and 244. 



DEFINITION OF . 
POVERTY 



The officially defined criteria for poverty are used. 



LIMITATIONS The publication contains no original data (not covered in 

the other publications, some abstracted here) and Includes 
only a small number of tables of direct relevance to 
poverty and educational disadvantage. However It is a 
readily available source, regularly published, and gives 
guides to other sources. 
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Demographic, Inoome, and Educational Measures 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1984 



Age 

JL. Sex 
X Race 

X. Hispanic Origin 

JIL. Other Origin/Ethnicity 

ilL Employment Status 

Family Income 
JL. Welfare Status 
iL. Poverty Status 
]L. Family Size 

Family Structure 
JL- School Enrollment 
]L.. Educational Attainment 

Educational Disadvantage/Special Education 
i_ Religion 

Region of Country 
JL. Urban/Rural Residence 



Children* 



Adult 



Children 
Children** 
JL- Children 



Adult 
)L. Adult 
^ Adult 



* 16 years and over 
** Retfintion rates 
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IV. ANALYTIC STUDIES 




I 



i 
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Vincent, Deborah C, & James S. Little, P rofiles of th^ 
PgYCrtY PgpwlaUpn, 1970-1980, (Washington, D.C.: National 
Social Science and Law Center, September, 1982) 

lUS. Decennial Censuses, 1970, 1980 



This publication is a descriptive statistical compendium on 
the poor population in 1969 and 1979. The bulk of the 
report is a ^series of tables (for the U.S. as a whole, each 
region, and each state) that shows: 1) the total number 
and percentage poor and near poor (125X of the poverty 
level) among persons and families; 2) the distribution of 
poor personi by age and race/ethnicity; and 3) the 
dlstributich of poor by household structure. Also shown 
are poverty rates for the United States and each state for 
a number of subgroups including children, families with 
children, and female-headed families with children. 



In 1979, in comparison with 1969, the poverty rate for 
children was higher, as it was for families with children. 
However, the rate for female-headed families with children, 
though the highest of these three rates, was somewhat lower 
in 1979 than in 1969. Among the population of poor 
families, the proportion with children, and the proportion 
with female householders that had children were higher in 
1979. Considerable variations in rates and trends exist 
between regions and between states within regions. 
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TITLE 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Papers 51, 52, 
Eatimatea of Poverty Inoludinff t.hp Val pf tiQnffaffh 
Benefits. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1984). 



DATA BASE 



The Current Population Survey, March Supplements 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



The purpose of these reports is to estimate the value of 
selected noncash benefits and to assess their effects on 
alternative definitions of poverty for 1979 to 1982 (#51) 
and for 1983 (#52). Three different methods of valuing 
noncash benefits are used, and three different sets of 
noncash benefits are evaluated leading to nine alternative 
definitions of poverty that are employed. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



The alternative definitions led to poverty rates ranging 
from 6.8 percent to 10.1 percent for 1979, and 10.0 
percent to 13.7 percent for 1982. By comparison the 
official poverty rate was 11.7 percent in 1979 and 15.0 
percent in 1982. Poverty rates for children aged 6-17 
ranged from 8.7 percent to 11.8 percent under the various 
definitions in 1979, and 14.0 percent to 17.6 percent in 
1982. The official poverty rates for these children were 
15.6 percent and 20.9 percent in 1979 and 1982, 
respectively. The 1979-1982 increase in poverty for 
children was considerably greater under the various 
alternative definitions than under the official 
definition. This was the same as for all other age groups 
except the elderly. The publication for 1983 (#52) shows 
a continuation of these trends. 
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TITLE 



DATA BASE 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



Congressional Budget Office, Poverty Amony Chll^i renT 
(Washington, D.C.: Congressional Budget Office, December, 
198ii). Draft report prepared for the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education, Arts, and Humanities. 

The Current Population Surveys, March supplements. 

The report assesses trends in poverty among children 
(especially those aged 6-17) over the last 25 years. It 
contains analyses of how childhood poverty is related to 
race/ethnicity, family structure, and business cycles. 
Besides the numbers of poor children, and poverty rates, 
the report contains data on the composition of the poor 
population. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



Poverty is higher among children than any other age group, 
and among families with children than those without. 
Poverty is concentrated especially among ethnic/racial 
minorities, female-headed households, and central cities. 
Poverty among children fell sharply during the 1960s, rose 
slightly but eratically in the 1970s, and rose sharply 
from 1979 to 1982. The increase since 1979 is more likely 
the result of the combination of recession, inflation, and 
program cutbacks than the consequence of changes in 
household composition. 
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TITLE 



DATA BASE 



Morgan, James N., At |i. Five Thoupapj ^ipgrlcan FfffTlMfJJ 
Patterns, .of EoonflmlC Progrea^, Vols. 1-10 (Ann Arbor, MI: 
Institute for Social Research, 1975-1983), 



Panel Survey of Income Dynamics 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



The main question addressed by the Panel Survey is what 
are the determinants of individual and family income. 
However, the data lend themselves to a variety of other 
researt^h questions focusing on the family, life-course 
development, gender differences, and social stratification 
and mobility. The volumes in this series are collections 
of articles covering the full range of such questions, 
though articles focusing of family income predominate. 
Volumes also provide references to other publications and 
reports based on the Panel Survey data set. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



Being in a household headed by a single woman is 
associated with sharply lower family income (Hill, Volume 
10); personal attitudes and self concept have less efrect 
on economic attainment than the reverse (Duncan and Liker, 
Volume 10; Duncan and Morgan, Volume 9);' being poor in one 
year increases the likelihood of being poor in the next 
(Hill, Volume 9); over a ten-year period as- many as a 
third of American families receive welfare benefits at 
some time (Coe, Volume 9). Since the studies tend to 
focus on personal income or family income, few address the 
question of childhood poverty directly. Yet much can be 
learned about poor children from the research reported 
here on economic attainment and income mobility of 
families. 
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TITLE 



DATA BASE 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



Duncan, Greg J., ^ li. Years of Poverty. Ypara 
Of Plenty. (Ann Arabor, MI: Institute for Social 
Research, 1984). 



Data base — Panel Survey of Income Dynamics 



This book is a synthesis of much of the family 
economics research reported in the ten volumes of 
Five Thousand American Famillfts.. it covers the 
analysis of change in family economic well-being; 
the dynamics of poverty and welfare use; and labor 
market outcomes. Including race and sex 
differences. • 



The economic circumstances of American families 
fluctuate a great deal, even over the short run. 
Changes in labor force participation, occupation, 
income, and poverty status are more common than is 
frequently supposed. Contributing to this 
variation la a the complexity and fluctuation ol' 
family forms over time — changes in family 
composition are strongly related to individuals* 
economic circumstances. Over the course of ten 
years about one in four adults and children lived 
in poverty for at least one year, and this 
proportion wculd have been higher had it not been 
for various welfare programs. Yet less than 3 
percent of individuals were persistently poor 
(poor in 8 or more of the ten years); about 14 
percent were poor in only one or two of the ten 
years. 
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TITLE 



Office of Research and St.atistios, |tecipient 

Charflcfcerlafcioa Studvt Aid to Fam^J^ftp yi^f.^ 
Dependent Children (Washington, D.C.: Social 
Security Administration, 1982, 1980, and 1977). 



DATA BASE 



This is a series of publications based on the 
1975, 1977» and 1979 Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children Surveys* 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



These are primarily descriptive, statistical 
publications that present information gathered in 
the AFDC surveys. The publication comes in two 
parts, the first on demographic and program 
characteristics of AFDC families, the second on 
their financial circumstances. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS The. size of AFDC families is slowly declining, and 

tiae great majority continue to be headed by 
females - mainly natural or adoptive mothers or 
stepmothers. Two-thirds of AFDC children are of 
school age; in the middle school years, nearly all 
are enrolled. Most AFDC families had little or no 
other income - only one in five had non-assistance 
Income, mainly from earnings. 
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TITLE 



Center for Human Resource Research/' Career Thresholds! A 
Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market 
Experience of Male Youth. Manpower Research Monograph 
number 16. U.S. Department of Labor (multiple volumes, 
1970- ) AMD Years for Deciaionj A Longitudinal Study of 
the Educational and Labor Market Experi ence of Young 
Mfimin* Manpower Research Monograph number 24. U.S. 
Department of Labor (Multipi* volumes, 1971- ) 



DATA BASE 



The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience; the coljorts of young men and of youhg women. 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



The volumec in these two seri 
of the Surveys of young uien a 
this research v;as to study th 
environment ard several demog 
attltudinaJ^^characteristics a 
enrollment, e1ucatior.il attai 
experience. Amon; the questi 
between family background cha 
incoroo, and educational aspir 
achievisments. 



es present the rcain findings 
nd women. The purpose of 
e interactions between the 
raphic, social, economic,, and 
s they relate to school 
nment, and labor market 
ons addressed is the relation 
racteristics, including 
ations, experiences, and 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



A variety of measures. of family backgrouna, including 
parent education and family income, show strong and 
expected relationships with school enrollment, educational 
attainment, and educational aspirations. Some interesting 
results beyonJ these are that the presence of reading 
materials in the home is an especially strong predictor of 
educational attainment for young wor.en; and that when 
family background factors are controlled, the edncational 
aspirations of .blacks exceed th«^se of whites for young 
men. 
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TITLE 



Coleman, James S*, Thomas Hoffer, and Sally 
Kilgore, Public a nd Private Sct> ools, (Washington, 
D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, 
November, 1981} 



DATA BASE 



High School and Beyond Survey 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



The purpnse of the report is to present data 
relevant to a number of policy issues regarding 
public versus private schools. The report covers 
four areas in particular: student composition in 
public and private schools; resources available 
witl^in these scholls; the functioning of these 
schools; and the educational outcomes for 
students. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



Poverty and educational disadvantage eire not 
primary emphases in this report. However a number 
of findings are relevant to a consideration of 
these topics. For example, the average income 
background of students is highest for those in 
non-Catholjc private schools, in the middle for 
those in Cjtholic schools, and lowest for those in 
public schools. But the differences are not large 
and tho majority of students in each type comes 
from .a broad range of middle-income baokgrounds. 
However, within each type of school, these is more 
diversity of income background in private than in 
public schools. In terms of performance, students 
in private schools do better than those in public 
schools, even controlling for family background. 
However, public schools offer a broader range of 
courses, particularly vocational and other 
non-traditional courses and programs. 
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TITLE 



System Development Corporation Technical Reports from the 
Study of the Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education 
on Basic Skills* 



DATA BASE 



The Sustaining Effects Survey 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



This Is actually a series of ^3 reports by varying 
authors. Three of the reports (#1, 9, 9A) are 
methodological, dealing with the sample and measures; the 
rest are substantive analytic reports. All of these treat 
compensatory education in some way. But three are 
especially focused on the economic background of students: 

#2 Student's Economic and Educational Status and 
Selection for Compensatory Education 

#3 Student Economic and Educational Status and Receipt of 
Compensatory Education 

#4 Student Home Environment, Educational Achievement, and 
Compensatory Education 



fiAIN 

CONCLUSIONS 



While poor children are more likely to be .elected for 
Title I programs than are non-poor childpen, 60 percent of 
poor children are not selected, and 20 (^fercent of non-poor 
children are selected. Of those who are both poor anu low 
achievers^ two of five are selected for Title I services; 
nearly half are not selected for anv compensatory services 
of any sort (Title. I or otherwise). Minority children are 
more likely Uian others to be poor, to be low achievers, 
and tc be selected for Title I services. The average 
level of achievement of poor children Is considerably 
below that of the non-poor. Poverty affects school 
participation rates - poor children average one week less 
attendance at school per year than do other children. The 
lower achievement of poor children can be explained in 
part, but by no means entirely by aspects of the home 
environment. Chief among these variables are the 
educational attainment of the household head, and 
out-of-school reading behavior of the student. 
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TITLE Jonk3, Christopher, £t n. IneQual i.tY2^.JL,i£&^j&sm&r'^^ 

jllfi-fiflfct of FamjlY and Schooling In Amerinp. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972) 

DATA BASE Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 

I 

RESEARCH 

QUESTIONS The main question of this research is the role of 

education in equalizing the individual earni'ng power. The 
j pursuit of this question raises several secondary issues: 

the extent of inequality schools — their resources, 
social composition and quality of curriculum; the genetic 
^ and environmental factors influencing individuals* test 

j scores; the factors influencing the distribution of 

I educational credentials; and the determinants of 

occupational status and income, including family 
background, cognitive skills; educational credentials, and 
school quality. 

MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS The authors of the report draw the following conclusions 

from their analyses. There is considerable inequality in 
utilization of resou.'ces, at least at older ages. 
Cognitive skills are quite unequally distributed, and both 
genetic and environmental factors help produce this 
inequality. Those with genetic advantages tended to have 

I environmental advantages as well. Family background is 

more important than IQ in determining eventual educational 
attainment. School factors play a negligible role in this 
process. Occupational status is highly related to 
educational attainment, yet a great deal of variation in 

' occupation exists within each educational status. Income 

is less tied to education than is occupation; and, the 
effects of family background and cognitive skills on 

I income are modest at best. Indeed, there is nearly as 

much variation in income among those with very similar 
backgrounds, credentials, and abilities as among persons 
in general. The authors conclude that traditional 
strategies for equalizing individual earning power by 
concentrating on educational improvement will not have 
much if any effect. 

I 
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TITLE 



Eachman, Jerald G., Young Hen In High S nhool and Rpv^ n^T 
A Svmwarv of Findings from the Youth m Tran^f ih ion Pmif . ^^ 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and W^fare, May, I972). 



DATA BASE The Youth in Transition Panel Survey 



RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 



The study aimed primarily at the causes and effects of 
dropping out of high school. Other study goals included 
the examination of: the effects of family background and. 
intelligence; school effects on students; vocational 
programs; the impact of post-high school environments; 
attitudes toward military service; and use of and 
attitudes toward drugs. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS Low socioeconomic background is among several factors 

identifying the potential dropout. Other variables 
include low test scores, poor school performance, limited 
aspirations, and high levels of delinquent behavipr. 
Socioeconomic level shows strong relationships with 
intelligence, vocabulary skill, and reading comf>rehension. 
Even when controlled for intelligence it is related to the 
student's self-concept of school ability. Other 
correlates of socioeconomic level include grades, college 
plans, and occupational aspirations. 
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TITLE Children's Defense Fund, American Chn^rfp jn PffVftrty, 

(Washington, D.C.: Children's Defense Fund, 198M) 



DATA BASE The report pulls together statistics from a variety of 

data bases. Chief among these are vital statistics, 
federal Medicaid recipient and expenditure data from the 
Health Care Financing Administration, and a series of 
telephone surveys conducted by Children's Defense Fund 
staff with state and agency officials. 



RESEARCH 

QUESTIONS The publication is written from the stance of advocacy on 

behalf of poor children. The report contains tables and 
data describingc^the health, child care, and educational 
characteristics of children, especially poor children, and 
the^r participation in such programs as Medicaid, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, and Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 



MAIN 

CONCLUSIONS The general conclusion drawn in the report is that 

conditions for children have worsened: poverty is up and 
the amount of assistance from various public programs in 
down. (Some interpretations in the report have a 
one-sided focus — see the discussion of infant mortality 
on pp. 3-^ compared with the data on pp. 43-^14.) The 
tabular appendix to the report contains some useful 
compilations of state data on birthweight, mortality, and 
prenatal care (not cross-classified by poverty, however). 
These data actually show a mixed but most often improving 
picture of child health. The data on government programs 
however, show a decline in the level of services to poor 
children for most programs, especially in recent years. 
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\ V. CONCLUSIONS 

Whereas the bulk of this report has consisted of annotation* 
sources of Inforinatlon about children In poverty. IsplSlallv iS 
relation to eduo.ttonal, participation and achieiement! the coJoludin« 
fnrJSISff' «ttempt to briefly characterize and evaluate the aJluabll 
iEa? ""fi*; 5" " ""^"e- three questions are add^essld: 

^^Jorn^^on'Ji""*?'"' A*"""* e"P»' And "hat sources of 

information are most useful for what purposes? The answer to th« 

I^o^h"""""" ""^ "...contained In the discussioS c? "he fjjst'^lnd 
second^ muw, 

tr^^n^^^^fff^'.u^''®^^?^^* information is most adequate for providing 
o??7mo? ^f? "U^Sf °^ children in poverty, according to the 

official federally-defined poverty criteria. The U.S. Decennial 
Census and the March Current Population SurCey are th^ priSa?y 
sources of these data. In addition, these saL sources Sf data 

SJJlJ^Sn'"'?!;""?'?" clemigraphi^^c5lrlc?e??st?cs of poor 

children. The information in Tables 1 and 2 in this report were 

derived from the Current Population Survey as were fheda^a contained 

onfnS S J^S advantage of providing as much geographic detail 
as could be wanted, though its infrequency is a liSitatiSn. The ^ 
c«n LSn'*!;!"^ Population Survey provides more frequent data; and it 
?nr.r®" "'^f?' J" conjunction with other sources, to develop 
intercensal estimates of children in poverty for smaller aeoeraDhie 
areas than are defined by its sample. smaiier geographic 

^orJ^^^fS^^ base it also relatively strong regarding the effects of 
social and eoonomic background on educational attainment and 
occupational standing. Several longitudinal stu5?iS!" especially 
ISrvIS fhi"M^r?""^^S°" ^f"**^ ^"'•^^y' "ifih School and Beyond 

^r-it ?ho''?"''"?i4^°"f^^"^^"*^ ^"'•^^y °^ Market Experience 

Tnoi nS?L^^® transition from school to work and family in some way! 
including an emphasis on the role of family economic background. 

Administrative data are also fairly abundant describine the 
various programs of assistance to poor^hildren, especially the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children program and Food Stamps. These 
data, however, are often less useful for characterizing povirty more 
generally; and many times these data ardnot available in forrai one 
would roost like for characterizing children. The Survey of JScoSS 

D?oviS?S!;^?nS?!;?Jnif^^^°",P!:°?^"" ^° S'-^^^y strengtheii this a?ea by 
Sl^lifi ! individual-level data on joint participation in any of 

on famiiriJcoSS" ^''^^''^"^ together with very detailed information 



-jxvii criangea in ramiJLy composition 
family background characteristics. 
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Information Gaps. Data are much less adequate when we go beyond 
the <|.eDiographlc characteristics of poor children and seek to learn 
more about their household and family environments, health and 
behavior, and their interaction with parents, siblings, and peers. 
Information on some of these topics (sych as health in the Health 
Examination Survey or housing in the American Housing Survey) is well 
covered on a descriptive level. But the data are not'well related to 
economic or poverty status on the one hand nor educational variables 
on the other. 

In some respecta tbfe link between family background (including 
economic standing) aTi<r children* s educational participation and 
performance is well co^vered. The Equality of Educational Opportunity 
Survey, the Survey of Income and Education, and the Sustaining 
Effects surveys each deal with this topic. The latter study is even 
explicitly focused on compensatory education and its linkages with 
poverty. But these studies differ in design and purpose in ways that 
limit their usefulness for keeping track of constancies and changes 
in the educational characteristics of poor children. Furthermore 
there is no institutienalized data system that will continue to 
generate such data. Already the most recent of these studies is^ 
getting out of date. 

Other areas of interest that are not well covered by existing 
data are: the geographic and residential mobility of poor children 
(the CPS has some limited data on this); the extent to which poverty 
is either concentrated or dispersed geographically (again, the CPS 
has what little data are available); and the link between childhood 
poverty and physical and emotional handicaps that may affect 
schooling. 

There is, finally, another weakness in the information base that 
deserves comment. Just as the causes of poverty may be traced to 
both structural and individual factors, so may its effects. Indeed, 
the original design of the Title I program assumes this: aid is 
aimed not Just at poor children nor just at educationally 
disadvantaged children. Rather it is meant for the educationally 
disadvantaged (a disproportionate share of whom are poor) who also 
live in low-income areas. The underlying assumption is that beyond 
the individual-level effects of poverty there is something about 
low-income areas that adversely affects the educational opportunities 
of many who attend school in such areas. The current information 
base is not well equipped to test this structural assumption. To do 
so requires ecological information on small geographic units that is 
linked to individual data on poverty and educational activity. 
Sample surveys alone do not generally provide this kind of linked 
data. Census data and local administrative data may be used to 
generate such ecological information, though these sources suffer 
from limitations of their own: infrequent data collection (as in the 
Census) or inadequate or inappropriate coverage of the topics of 
interest (as in administrative or local data). 
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In suiDi it nay be fair to say that both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the statistical system with regard to children in 
poverty stem from the multiple and sometimes conflicting purposes for 
which the data are collected. Few of the data sources reviewed were 
explicitly developed to generate data on children in poverty as their 
main goals. For some, such a purpose was not even considered as a 
secondary objective or even a useful byproduct. Even so, a great 
deal of useful information on poor children is available; and even 
better data might be obtained through marginal changes in some of the 
existing data programs. 
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